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APPENDIX I 





For this printing, Appendix A has been removed from this section 
and is printed separately as Appendix IT 


Aprpenpix B 
SUMMARY OF CERTAIN CASES AFFECTING INTERNAL SECURITY 
Jay v. Boyd (1956), 351 U.S. 345 


An alien whose deportation had been ordered because of member- 
ship in the Communist Party applied for suspension of deportation. 
After administrative hearings authorized by regulation of the At- 
torney General but not required by statute, a special inquiry officer 
found that the applicant met the statutory requirements for grant of 
discretionary relief. Nevertheless, mopar was denied on the 
basis of confidential information not disclosed to the alien. In habeas 
corpus proceedings the Court sustained the denial of the application. 
It declared that since the suspension of deportation was not a matter 
of right, but a matter of grace to be dispensed according to the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, the use of confidential information 
was permitted, at least where the action was reasonable. 


Parker v. Lester (1955), 227 F. 2d 708 


Seamen sued to enjoin enforcement of Coast Guard security regu- 
lations under which they were denied clearance for employment on 
merchant vessels. Under these regulations they were notified after 
an initial determination to deny clearance was made. They were given 
the right to appeal, first to a local and then to a national appeal board, 
but were not informed of the identity of their accusers. These regu- 
lations, as enforced and carried out by the Coast Guard, were held 
to deny plaintiffs due process of law. Plaintiffs were held to be 
entitled to an injunction against further enforcement of the regu- 
lations and any acts pursuant thereto which would tend to deprive 
them of their employment as seamen on merchant vessels. 


Grossman Vi. Un ited States (1956 . 229 F. 2d 775 


The conviction of a witness before the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee for willful refusal to answer a question as to whether 
he refused to produce records of an organization, was reversed because 
the witness, after claiming the privilege against self-incrimination, 
had not been specifically directed to answer that question. 
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Watkins v. United States (1956), 233 F. 2d 681 


Watkins was convicted of refusing to answer questions put to him 
by a subcommittee of the House Un- -American Activities Committee. 
He contended that the question, which concerned his acquaintance with 
other persons alleged to be Communists, were not relevant to the 
inquiries the committee was authorized to make. A majority of the 
court of appeals affirmed the conviction. It held that Congress has 
power to investigate the Communist Party, its rate of growth or de- 
cline, and its numerical strength at different times, as part of an 
inquiry into the extent of the menace it poses and legislative means 
that may be appropriate for dealing with that menace. Inquiry 
whether certain persons were Communists was pertinent to such an 
investigation and had a valid legislative purpose. 

The dissenting opinion of three judges was nearly identical with 
the one which, as the majority of a division of the court, they had filed 
on January 26, 1956, but which was superseded when a rehearing in 
bane was ordered. This opinion reviewed the activities of the com- 
mittee and statements made by its members, and concluded that the 
purpose in asking about past membership of named persons in the 
Communist Party was to expose them, and thus exceeded the power 
of the committee. 


United States v. Deutch (1956), 235 F. 2d 853 


An indictment charging that Deutch “unlawfully refused to an- 
swer” five specific questions put to him by a congressional committee 
was dismissed by the district court because it did not charge that 
defendant willfully refused. The court of appeals reversed the deci- 
sion, holding that the language of the indictment charged the defend- 
ant with an intentional, deliberate or knowing refusal to answer. 


United States v. Trock (1956), 232 F. 2d 839, reversed without 
opinion, 351 U.S. 976 


Trock, appearing as a witness before a Federal grand jury, refused 
to answer questions, as directed by the judge, as to whether he had 
ever operated a business in New York, ever registered any trade 
names in New York, ever had offices at certain addresses, ever heard 
of certain companies, ever stayed at a certain hotel or whether he 
could type. The court of appeals held that there was no showing 
that the questions asked would link the witness with any criminal 
liability and that he therefore was not privileged to refuse to answer 
them on the ground of self-incrimination. 


Service v. Dulles (1956), 235 F. 2d 215 


The discharge of a Foreign Service officer by the Secretary of 
State in reliance on the finding of the Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission that there was reasonable doubt about such 
officer’s loyalty was held valid. Since a statute authorized the Secre- 
tary, in his absolute discretion, to terminate employment of any State 


Department officer or employee whenever he deemed it necessary or 
advisable in the interest of the United States, it was immaterial that 
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he did not follow the procedural provisions of the Executive order 
‘for removal on the grounds of disloyalty. However, the Civil Service 
Commission was med to expunge the finding of the Loyalty Review 
Board from its record, the action of the Board being a nullity because 
it had no authority to review the case. 


Flaxer v. United States (1956), 235 F. 2d 821 


Defendant was president of a union of employees of Federal, State 
and local governments. He was convicted of refusal to comply with 
a subpena duces tecum requiring him to produce the union’s mem- 
bership list before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. He 
contended (1) that the committee had no authority to require him 
to produce the records; (2) that a quorum of the committee had not 
ruled on his objections to the subpena; and (3) that after considera- 
tion of his objections to the subpena, he had not been directed to pro- 
duce the records. The court of appeals rejected all these arguments 
and affirmed the conviction. It held that the names of union members 
were pertinent to the investigation the subcommittee had been au- 
thorized to make of the extent, nature and effects of subversive activi- 
ties, including the infiltration of labor organizations by persons who 
might be under Communist domination. It ruled that the power con- 
ferred by resolution on a single member of the subcommittee to receive 
sworn testimony included not only authority to rule on objections to 
questions, but also to pass on objection to the subpena duces tecum. 
Upon examination of the record it held that defendant had been prop- 
erly directed to produce the records in accordance with the subpena. 


United States v. Hoag (1956), 142 F. Supp. 667 


A witness before the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations testified in response to a question, that she had never engaged 
in espionage or sabotage and would not do so in the future. There- 
after she claimed the privilege against self-incrimination when asked 
whether she had given information about her work to members of tha 
Communist Party, or had discussed classified Government work at a 
meeting of the Communist Party, or had done espionage for the Com- 
munist Party several years before and similar questions. The court 
held that to constitute a waiver of the privilege, the voluntary answer 
must be criminating. Since the testimony given by the witness was 
not of this character, she had not waived the privilege. 


United States v. Singer (1956), 139 F. Supp. 847 


The defendant, who was prosecuted for refusal to answer questions 
asked by the House Committee on Un-American Activities, had ap- 
peared and testified concerning attendance at Communist meetings 
some years before. However, claiming the privilege against self- 
incrimination, he refused to answer questions about other persons 
who had attended the meetings. The court held that he had waived 
the privilege by answering questions concerning his Communist Party 
affiliation and activities, and that answers to the questions about other 
persons would not subject him to any real danger of further incrimi- 
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nation. The objection that the questions were not pertinent to any 
lawful inquiry was overruled, the court saying that “The teaching 
profession is capable of being an effective medium of Un-American 
propaganda activities, and therefore an investigation of its members 
who are or who have been subject to the directives and discipline of 
the Communist Party is clearly pertinent to the investigation which 
the committee was authorized to make.” Defendant was found not 
guilty with respect to questions he was not clearly directed to answer. 


Julian v. American Business Consultants (1956), 137 N. E. 201 


Plaintiff, a radio actor, sued for damages for alleged libel in a book 
entitled “Red Channels,” which listed his attendance at meetings of 
Communist-front organizations. Plaintiff admitted that he had at- 
tended these meetings, but contended that the publication created the 
impression that he was a Communist, or a sympathizer, dupe, or 
fellow traveler of Communists. The court denied recovery, on the 
ground that plaintiff was a public figure who performed a public act 
in appearing at these meetings, and that the defense of fair comment 
was complete as a matter of law. 


Supreme Court Decision Hampers Stare Acriviry 


The subcommittee has received the following: 


STATE OF New HAMPSHIRE, 
November 15, 1956. 
Hon. Witi1am A. RusHer, 
Administrative Counsel, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Rosner: Thank you for your letter of November 5. 
You have requested that the subcommittee be furnished an up-to- 
date survey of the damage which Pennsylvania v. Nelson has done 
to the work of this State’s investigation of subversive activities. 
This statement, for convenience sake, is appended as enclosure 1. 

I certainly hope that it will be possible for you to help in the intro- 
duction and an early enactment of legisl: ition substantially similar 
to S. 3617 of the previous session. Anything I can do to help in 
this direction, both individually and as president of the National 
Association of Attorneys General, I will certainly undertake inasmuch 
as our organization by more than a two-thirds vote supported S. 3617. 

Sincerely, 
Louis C. Wyman, Attorney General. 


INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES—STATE OF New HamMPpsHIRB 


Authority.—Laws 1955, chapter 197 

[Nore.—Investigation in this State is conducted by the attorney general as a 
delegated legislative committee of one under a resolution granting the attorney 
general the subpena power and making an appropriation for the employment and 
expenses of staff. 

Constitutionality of the investigation has been approved by the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court (Nelson v. Wyman, 99 N. H. 33) and again in collateral attack 
in State v. Uphaus (100 N. H. 1); Wyman v. Sweezy (100 N. H. 108) ]. 
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In Kahn v. Wyman (100 N. H. — a June 8, 1956) the Su- 
preme Court of New Hampshire express! Y held that Pennsylvania v. 

elson did not extend to prohibition of legislative factfinding in- 
vestigations. The language of the New Hampshire Supreme C ourt on 
this point is: 


In the present case * * * the issue is whether or not the 
Nelson case precludes the legislature of this State from con- 
ducting investigations of subversive activities within the 
State as distinct ‘fr om providing for the prosecution of crimes. 
While it is not clear what a State legislative investigation of 
subversive activities may accomplish at the present time, we 
are not satisfied that the Nelson case * * * purports to pre- 
clude such an investigation. If State investigation of sub- 
versive activities is to be prohibited, a declaration to that 
effect must come from higher authority than this court. We 
know of no decision of any court which has ruled that the 
investigative aspects of State subversive activities legislation 
have been preempted by the Federal Government * * *. 


Since this decision, the issue has been raised by appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, probable jurisdiction Pe. and the case is on 
the list for argument at the current term. (Sweezy v. New Hampshire, 
Case No. 175, October term, 1956.) 

Among the issues which have been answered by the highest court of 
New Hampshire but as yet remain unresolved by what I believe to be 
conflicting and ambiguous language of the majority in Pennsylvania 
v. Nelson are: 


(1) Whether the doctrine of supersession of State sedition laws 
therein prescribed extends to and includes supersession of all 
State sedition laws, even those making it a crime to advocate the 
overthrow of the State (as distinet from the Federal) Govern- 
ments by force, violence, on other unlawful means; 

(2) Whether even if this were to be held to have been the inten- 
tion of the majority in Pennsylvania v. Nelson, the elimination of 
State sedition laws—or their “suspension of enforcibility” as re- 
ferred to in Pennsylvania v. Nelson—creates a field in which the 
States cannot legislate and hence cannot lawfully investigate; 

(3) Whether the reserved powers of the States under the 10th 
amendment to the Federal Constitution prohibit supersession of 
such reserved States’ rights regardless of any intention of Con- 
gress, whether express or derived by implication. 


As a practical matter, the investigation of subversive activities in 
New Hampshire is proceeding quietly under rules of procedure sub- 
eaten similar to those : approved by the American Bar Association 
last year. In this connection it should be noted that the rules under 
which we » oper: ate were promulgated voluntarily by this office substan- 
tially prior to the A. B. A. action. However, Pennsylwania v. Nelson 
has raised and does cast a heavy cloud over ‘the entire investigation. 
It gives another string to the bow of recalcitrant witnesses. It has 
resulted in an astonishing number of highly phantasmal, unrealistic 
arguments on the part of witnesses relative to the so-called paramount 
interest of the Federal Government over States’ rights, as well as 
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extreme contentions of human rights of privacy from legislative or 
congressional investigation. 

We in this State have long believed that the most effective way to 
keep abreast of subversive activities in this country is by a partner- 
ship between the States and the Federal Government. This partner- 
ship can best be achieved by constant, careful, cooperative liaison 
between the appropriate congressional investigating committees and 
factfinding committees within the States themselves. If this liaison 
is good, and if the States see fit to enact immunity legislation similar 
to that enacted in New Hampshire last year (Laws of 1955, ch. 312) 
and if the courts uphold the validity of State immunity laws, paral- 
ae the upholding of the Federal witness immunity act. in Ullman 

. United States (350 U.S. 422, 76 Sup. Ct. 497), there will then be 
no way by which a witness in this field, granted immunity, may law- 
fully refuse to answer a relevant question. 

We continue here to work closely with you. We hope this may ex- 
tend soon to other major and more important State areas. We would 
be glad to help to further this objective in the interests of State and 
National security. 

Louis C. Wyman, 
Attorney General, the State of New Hampshire, 
President, National Association of Attorneys General, 


NoveMBER 15, 1956. 


APPENDIx C 
AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION, ADMINISTRATOR 
VOLUNTARY LABOR ARBITRATION TRIBUNAL 


In the Matter of the Arbitration Between American Newspaper Guild 
AFL-CIO, Local 3, N ewspaper Guild of New York and the New 
York Times Co. 

L-16194—N Y—L-38-56 


OPINION 


This arbitration is between the Newspaper Guild of New York 
(hereinafter referred to as the guild) and the New York Times Co. 
(hereinafter referred to as the Times). 

It concerns the dismissal by the Times of one Shafer, a copyreader 
on the foreign desk, and the demand of the Guild that he be reinstated 
on the ground that the dismissal was in violation of the collective 
bargaining agreement between the Times and the guild. 

A hearing was held by the arbitrator at the offices of the American 
Arbitration Association on March 26, 1956, at which time the facts 
were reviewed and the position of the parties amply explored. 

Also briefs were filed by the parties supplementing the testimony at 
the hearing. 

The arbitrator finds that there is essential agreement on the facts 
which, briefly, are as follows 

The Times first employed Mr. Shafer in early 1949. His perform- 
ance on the job was satisfactory. In addition to performing the duties 
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of a copyreader, he acted as assistant night editor and on at least two 
occasions as night editor in charge. 

In describing the nature of his : assignment, it was testified by repre- 
sentatives of the Times that Mr. Shafer not only read the copy of 
the foreign news reaching his desk but he edited it, often revised it, 
and wrote headlines for it. 

It was testified also that he was often the last member of the staff 
to pass upon items of foreign news before this news finally appeared 
in print. 

Acting in this capacity, it is obvious that Mr. Shafer had much 
influence in deter mining what items of news would be printed, where 
they would appear, and what headlines they would carry. 

It was generally agreed at the hearing before the arbitrator that 
the tasks assigned to “Mr. Shafer on the Times involved the exercise 
of sound judgment and discretion in a high degree. 

Mr. Shafer enjoyed the full confidence of his superiors. 

On November 15, 1955, Mr. Turner Catledge, the managing editor 
of the Times, informed Mr. Shafer that he would be receiving a 
subpena to appear before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
popularly known as the Eastland committee, and Mr. Catledge advised 
Mr. Shafer that upon receipt of the subpena he should relate to the 
Times what he knew to be the basis for his call by the Senate committee. 

After receiving the subpena, Mr. Shafer met with his attorney, Mr. 
Needleman, and then contacted Mr. Catledge who advised him to meet 
with Mr. Loeb, the legal representative of the Times. 

At a meeting of Messrs. Shafer, Needleman, and Loeb, on Novem- 
ber 17, Mr. Shafer related that he had joined the Communist Party 
in 1940, had become inactive after 1941, reactivated his membership 
in 1946 and finally resigned in 1949 before joining the staff of the 
Times. 

Later in the day of the 17th, the Times top level management was 
apprised of Mr. Shafer’s earlier disclosures to Mr. Loeb. 

It was decided to dismiss Mr. Shafer but first to afford him the 
opportunity of resigning. 

As an immediate step pending final action and because at the time 
Mr. Shafer was working on an important report of the Geneva Con- 

ference he was suspended. 

Mr. Needleman advised Mr. Loeb that Mr. Shafer would not resign. 

Labor has every right to guard itself against the whims of employers 
whose decisions rest on mere subjective fears not grounded in objective 
reality. 

But this is not the case here. 

The Times’ loss of confidence in Mr. Shafer is not a loss of confidence 
inavacuum. Itis not unreasonable and arbitrary. It is not the mere 
whim of an unconscionable employer callous to the rights of his em- 
ployees. On the contrary, the Times’ loss of confidence in Mr. Shafer 
rests on a “reviewable fact”—Mr. Shafer’s identification with the 
Communist cause, his membership in the party and the reactivation of 
that membership at a critical stage of our national life—which is not 
denied by the testimony of the guild and which bears directly and in 
a most telling manner on the sensitive job held by Mr. Shafer in the 
handling of Communist news. 


85270—57—ap. I 2 
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The arbitrator has been influenced greatly in his decision by the re- 
peated affirmations of the Times, at the arbitrator’s hearing and in the 
brief submitted to him by counsel for the Times, that Mr. Shafer was 
not dismissed simply because he had been a member of the Communist 
Party, although the Times made much of the repeated membership in 
the Party, but because, having been a Communist, he was not the 
proper person to handle the particularly sensitive position of dealing 
with foreign news generally and news from the Communist world 
specifically. 

According to the Times, if I interpret its testimony correctly, Mr. 
Shafer was not the proper person to handle the specific sensitive job on 
the foreign-news desk because he did not inspire the adequate and 
required confidence that the Times expects of the men on that job. 

To the arbitrator’s direct question : “Would you have dismissed Mr. 
Shafer had his job been on the sports desk rather than the foreign-news 
desk”, Mr. Loeb answered without hesitation, “No”. 

Times’ counsel has emphasized over and over again that loss of confi- 
dence in Mr. Shafer was related directly to and indissolubly to the 
specific job Mr. Shafer was doing and not merely to the fact that he 
had once been a Communist. 

To assume that in the face of Mr. Shafer’s own admissions to Mr. 
Loeb, the Times should have continued to employ Mr. Shafer on his 
sensitive job, regardless of its doubts and lack of confidence in Mr. 
Shafer’s ability to do the kind of job the Times wanted done is to deny 
to the Times’ management and those responsible for its policies that 
exercise of reasonable administrative judgment which of necessity 
must be the prerogative of newspaper management. 

For a newspaper of the character of the Times, the success of which 
rests not alone on the objectivity of its world news coverage but on the 
conviction of its readers that the coverage is objective and fair, is in 
itself as a leading organ of public information and opinion a sensitive 
operation to be handled on the basis of a maximum confidence in the 
men who run it. 

The Times’ management has the right to be certain that the men 
who read, edit, and headline the news will do the kind of job expected 
of them not alone by the Times itself but by the public which reads and 
supports the Times. 

It is unfair to assume that this particular kind of a public enterprise 
take chances on the kind of a job an employee will or will not do in 
whom it and its readers have not the required confidence. 

Mr. Catledge, in the arbitrator’s opinion, expressed succinctly and 
convincingly the ingredients of the Times’ loss of confidence in Mr. 
Shafer when he said: 

“Not only must we be sure that the person who handles our (Com- 
munist) news is not pro-Communist. We must be equally sure that he 
will not lean backward to prove that he is not a Communist or no 
longer 4 Communist.” 

Mr. Shafer could give the Times no such assurance, his record on 
the job notwithstanding. The Times was justified in dismissing him 
for “just and reasonable cause” in accordance with the provisions of 
the collective bargaining agreement. 


Epwarp P. Corsi, Administrator. 


Dated: June —, 1956. 
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Apprenpix D 


In the Matter of the Arbitration Between American Newspaper Guild, 
AFL-CIO, and New York Mirror Division, the Hearst Corp. 


L-16193 NY-L-37-56 
OPINION AND AWARD 


There is here presented for determination and award the question 
whether there was good and sufficient cause for the dismissal of Daniel 
Mahoney by the Daily Mirror as required by the collective-bargaining 
agreement between the parties which provides: 

“Section 6. Job Security.—(a) there shall be no dismissal except 
for good and sufficient cause.” 


THE FACTS 


Daniel Mahoney was employed by the New York Daily Mirror in 
1934. Except for a period of service in the Armed Forces during 
World War II, he was continuously employed by the Mirror. He 
was a rewrite man in January 1956. 

On January 5, 1956, he was summoned before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. He stated, under oath, that he was not then 
a Communist. Queried about past membership, he refused to answer, 
exercising his constitutional privilege against possible self-incrimina- 
tion. He was summarily discharged by the Mirror because, “Your 
course of conduct has terminated your usefulness to the New York 
Mirror.” 

A portion of Mahoney’s testimony before the said subcommittee 
follows verbatim: 

“Mr. Sourwine. How long have you worked for the New York 
Mirror? 

“Mr. Manoney. I can cover this, if the committee will allow me. 
I have a very brief statement here, sir. 

“Chairman EastLanp. No, no, sir. No, sir. No, sir, we don’t— 
you will have to answer questions. You will have to answer ques- 
tions. Weare trying to accommodate you. 

“Mr. Manoney. I will answer the questions, sir. 

“Chairman Easrianp. All right; we are trying to accommodate 
your lawyer and we are trying to get through. 

“Mr. Manoney. Yes,sir. Isay—— 

“Chairman Easttanp. Answer the questions. 

“Mr. Manonry. Sir? 

“Chairman EastLanp. Proceed again. 

“Mr. Manonry. May I appeal again? I have a brief statement. 
I would appreciate it if the committee would allow me to read it. 

“Chairman Easrnanp. No, sir, I will not permit the statement. 
We want certain information from you, and counsel will ask the ques- 
tions. Now proceed. 

“Mr. Manoney. May I enter the statement into the record ¢ 

“Chairman Eastitanp. We will receive it. 

(The statement referred to will be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee. ) 
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“Mr. Sourwine. How long have you been employed by the Mirror? 

“Mr. Manoney. For almost 22 years. 

“Mr. Sourwine. In what capacity, sir? 

“Mr. Manoner. Various—currently I am a news writer. 

“Mr. Sourwine. You mean a reporter 

“Mr. Manoney. I have been a reporter ; ; yes, sir. 

“Mr. Sourwine. You say you are a newswriter now—are you on the 
desk—are you a rewrite 

“Mr. Manoney. I ama linoty per and Tama rewrite man. 

“Mr. SourwI1neE. You are a rewrite? 

“Mr. Manoney. Yes. 

“Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Mahoney, are you presently a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

“Mr. Manoney. No, sir; I am not. 

“Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever been a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

“Mr. Manoney. Sir, I’d like to answer it this way: Not only am I 
not a member of the Communist Party, but never in my life have I 
performed a disloyal or subversive act of treason, sabotage, espionage. 
I have broken no laws beyond the traffic violation. T have never 
advocated defiance 

“Chairman EastLanp. Now, Mr. Mahoney—— 

“Mr. Manonry. Of the law of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

“Chairman East.anp. You have not been accused—-not been ac- 
cused of any of those acts. Please make your answers responsive to 
the questions. 

“Mr. Manoney. I am trying. 

“Chairman Eastianp. I think that your counsel will advise you, 
sir, that that is the proper thing to do. 

“Mr. Manoney. Well, lam trying to do so, sir. 

“Chairman Eastianp. All right. Now the question was, are you 
now or have you ever been a member of the Communist Party ? 

“Mr. Manoney. Well, sir, in view of the other remarks I made 
and in view of the fact that the committee has told me that there 
are no charges against me, I decline to answer the second half of that 
question. 

“Mr. Sourwine. As to whether you ever were a member ? 

“Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir; as being an invasion of my rights as a 
citizen, as a newspaperman, and I feel it is an abridgement of the 
freedom of the press. 

“Chairman Eastianp. I overrule that and order and direct you 
to answer. 

“Mr. Manoney. Well, sir, I am sorry the committee does not choose 
to recognize the first amendment and in view of that, I am forced 
to avail. myself of the privileges of the fifth amendment, also. 

“Chairman Eastianp. All right.” 








» 


THE POSITION OF THE PARTIES 


The issue presented is one of “studied simplicity.” The one hearing 
held in the matter was as brief as it was sae There were no 
allegations by the employer of employee unrest, impaired morale, 
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etc., as a result of Mahoney’s action. There were no allegations by 
the’ employer of loss of circulation, or advertisers. There were no 
allegations that Mahoney’s writing had been biased, slanted, or influ- 
enced in any manner. 

The Mirror asserts that solely because of Mahoney’s public testi- 
mony, it was afforded “good and sufficient” cause for his dismissal. 
The Mirror buttresses this contention by citing the ruling of the New 
York State Unemployment Insurance Commission that Mahoney’s 
conduct (his public testimony) constituted misconduct, “detrimental 
to the employer’s interest.” This finding by a disinterested agency, 
the Mirror urges, supported and corrobor ated the Mirror’s determina- 
tion that its action was reasonable and just in dismissing Mahoney. 

The guild contends that an employer is subject to a heavy burden 
of proof in any discharge case. That, indeed, the employer must 
set forth clear and convincing, factual, ‘nonspeculative evidence that 
is capable of objective review. That in this particular case, there 
is but one fact or charge produced against Mahoney. The charge? 
That he exercised a privilege against possible self- incrimination; a 
right guaranteed to Shin by the Constitution of the United States. 
The guild states that, absent proof of any other facts relating to 
Mahoney’ s competency, or of damage to the Mirror, the action of the 
Mirror can only be considered unreasonable and arbitrary. 

The issue presented, accordingly, could not be more simple, nor 
ironically, more complex. 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 


Written into the Bill of Rights over 150 years ago, and having roots 
in the law of England centuries ago, the fifth amendment has been 
especially subject to close scrutiny and debate in the last decade. 
Advanced methods of communication, such as television, have made 
the American public vitally conscious ‘of the fifth amendment and its 
utilization by criminals and persons suspect of crime. Regrettably, 
a large segment of the public has concluded that a person, availing 
himself of the fifth amendment, is what he is accused of being, or 
did that which he is accused of doing. Thus was coined the presump- 
tive appellation “fifth amendment “Communist,” sorely troubling to 
many, and stirring up a storm of protest and condemnation in its wake. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, obviously cognizant that 
a person exercising his constitutional priv ilege under the fifth amend- 
ment raises a grave doubt as to his freedom from guilt, and that current 
popular opinion views the invocation of the fifth amendment as a 
certainty of guilt, met the issue with forthright resolution. In clear 
and ringing ‘language our highest Court, in April of this year, re- 
affirmed the leg: 1] maxim that the fifth amendment is for the protection 
of the innocent as well as the guilty: 

“The privilege against self-incrimination would be reduced to a 
hollow mockery if its exercise could be taken as equivalent either to a 
confession of guilt or a conclusive presumption of perjury” (Slochower 
v. Board of Education of New York, 100 L. Ed. 451, 454). 


But we are not here concerned with the legal implications of a 
person’s refusal to testify. The Constitution is concerned with crimi- 
nal prosecution. “* * * nor shall (anyone) be compelled in any 
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criminal case to be a witness against himself * * *”—(U. S.C. A. 
Const. Amend. V, p. 102) and not with all the peripheral effects of 
pleading the fifth amendment. 

The Constitution does not guarantee to a person, exercising the 
privilege against self-incrimination, his job, the respect of his neigh- 
bors, or an absence in the minds of his fellow workers and employer 
of a gnawing doubt as to his guiltlessness. 


COMMUNISM IN AMERICA 


There can be little doubt in the mind of any reasonable individual 
of the purpose of the Communist conspiracy today. It is ultimate 
world domination. 

During the thirties, men of good faith, despairing of the economic 
chaos in our country, were easily deluded by the “golden apple” of 
communism. Fighting in the forties side by side with the Commu- 
nists in an effort to suppress the international menace of nazism and 
fascism, it was easy to be confused as to the ultimate purposes of the 
Communists. But there comes a time where realization must arrive— 
perhaps in the late forties, but certainly no later than the Korean 
conflict. Anyone aiding, abetting, or partaking in the Communist 
conspiracy after that date cannot be a dupe, but rather a danger to 
the community. 

In the year of our Lord 1956, Communism is a major menace to 
the free world, to our democratic way of life and to the private enter- 
prise system . We cannot ignore these truths; we cannot romanticize 
or semanticize them away; we cannot wish them away; we can but 
accept them in their nakedness. 


DISCUSSION 


Ironically enough, our democratic way of life extends its protection 
even to those who have neither regard, belief, nor faith in its princi- 
ples. Under collective-bargaining agreements requiring good cause 
for dismissal, persons in this category may have job security. As 
such, it may not be ignored that if the newspaper business cannot be 
termed “vital” and/or if Mahoney’s position on the Mirror cannot be 
termed “sensitive,” then the very foundation for “good and sufficient” 
cause, as urged by the Mirror, could crumble. In this age of “per- 
petual peril,” the various media of mass communication are vital to 
our national security. The titans of the world are locked in a struggle 
cryptically described as a “cold war.” It is a war of ideologies, of 
ideas, of propaganda. It is a battle for the approbation of the un- 
committed nations of the world. 

A metropolitan newspaper in America today is more than a mirror 
to the happenings of the day. It isa moulder of public opinion; capa- 
ble of leading crusades; capable of introducing new ideas; capable 
of propagating truth or propaganda as it wills. By its very nature, 
whether it would abdicate or not, a newspaper maintains a position 
of leadership and responsibility in this cold war that is vital to our 
national security. Other industries (atomic energy, defense, etc.) 
may be more vital, but this fact does not impair the vital role of our 
press. 
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Each worker performs his task in life with tools, and these tools 
run the gamut from an ax toa zither. The rewrite man has his tools, 
too. They are words. Words but express ideas and so it follows that 
the rewrite man works all day with ideas. This is a war of ideas. 
Can his position be then deemed nonsensitive? A rewrite man can 
select the facts he considers important as relayed to him by the reporter 
in the field. His is the choice of the topic sentence and lead para- 
graph. His selection of words sets the tone of the article and in- 
fluences, too, the choice of headline. The conclusion is irresistible that 
a rewrite man occupies a sensitive position on a newspaper. 

The contention that the product of a rewrite man is subject to 
check by others before it reaches the public cannot impair this con- 
clusion. The rewrite man’s skilled use of words and phrases; the 
background of constant deadline; the fact that his reviewers are at 
least thrice removed from the actual news event; the lulling effect of 
daily association coupled. with a practical attitude to accept the 
product of an experienced hand without undue scrutiny—all these 
make ultimate detection and exposure far from simple and in all 
probability, long delayed. What difference does it make that a re- 
write man may ultimately be caught? The undeniable fact is that 
he is in a position where he has the opportunity and capacity to do 
incalculable harm if he is so inclined. What more is needed to define 
his job as truly sensitive ? 


CONCLUSION 


As stated, the issue here presented is simply—was the public testi- 
mony of Mahoney good and sufficient cause for his discharge ¢ 

The impact of Mahoney’s testimony before the Senate committee 

yas to raise a grave and gnawing doubt in the mind of his employer 
as to his association and connection with the Communist conspiracy. 
Was it during the understandable and perhaps, forgivable, period of 
the thirties and early forties? Or was it during the subsequent period 
of necessary universal awakening to and re: alization of the menac ing 
and heinous designs of Communism? Did it end when Mahoney re- 
ceived his subpena ? Did it last until his actual appearance before 
the committee? Must the Mirror accept the travail of “watchfully 
wondering” ? 

Mahoney had no illusion about the impact of his public refuge 
behind the fifth amendment insofar as the Mirror was concerned. 
Witness the following excerpt of his statement: 

“If the committee possesses no such evidence [showing story slant or 
distortion], then it should clearly state so in the interest of being fair 
so that doubt or suspicion of my honesty and objectivity as a news- 
paperman may be removed and that the confidence of my miles er in 
me may not be impaired.” 

If Mahoney felt that his mere all to appear before the subcommittee 
would cause doubt in his employer’s mind, then a fortiori his attitude 
and demeanor toward the subcommittee, his refusal to answer per- 
tinent questions about his relationship with the conspiracy called 
Communist must shatter his employer’s confidence irreparably. 

Yet, Mahoney remained mute and this adamant attitude continued 
through the hearing of this arbitration when he knew that his very 
livelihood was “on the line.” His eloquent silence before the subcom- 
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mittee poses these unanswerable questions for his employer. What 
were Mahoney’s allegiances a decade a year, a month, a day before 
January 5, 1956? A newspaper is entitled to know the answer to 
these questions with respect to Communism in relation to a rewrite 
man, especially when publicly posed. It was reasonable for the Mirror 
to dismiss an employee who refused to supply the answers to these 
questions. 
AWARD 


The dismissal of Daniel Mahoney was for “good and sufficient 
cause,” as required by the collective bargaining agreement between the 
parties hereto. 

Burton B. Turkus, 
Arbitrator. 
W. N. THomson, 
Ar nite ‘ator, Concurring. 
JOHN GREEN, 
Arbitrator, Concurring. 


Dated: New York, N. Y., November 6, 1956. 
Dissenting ; 


M. Micuart PoroxKeEr, 
Arbitrator, Dissenting. 

James WHITAKER, 
Arbitrator, Dissenting. 


AppEenDIXx E 
WITNESSES 


The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee held 88 open hearings 
during 1956 at which more than 200 witnesses appeared. In addition, 
more than 70 executive hearings were held with about 130 witnesses 
testifying. 

Following is a list of the witnesses who appeared in open session 
with the date of their testimony and the printed volume: 


WITNESSES BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE JANUARY-DECEMBER, INCLUSIVE 


| 
Witness Date of testi- | Printed volume 
mony 
Albertson, Otto Rentino !__- Jan. 5,1956 | Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 
Aleskovsky, Nathan !. _.| Jan. 6, 1956 Do. 
Andriyve, E__. Sa a | May 16,1956 | Pts. 21 and 27, Scope. 
Applegate, Robert Lee_ Bop i | July 24,1956 | Pt. 31, Scope. 
Arena, Ernest___- eae Nov. 30, 1956 
Aronson, Allan James!._..__..___-_- Jan. 4,1956 | Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 


SR GS) 8s Ol oo a Dec. 18, 1956 


Badeaux, Sgt. Hubert J ik 6, 1956 | Pt. 12, Scope. 
Barmine, Alexander__.___.__.._.-..-- | May 25, 1956 | Pt. 25, Scope. 
ae. 5 ee ee a | Apr. 11,1956 | Pt. 13, Scope. 
Behrstock, Arthur! _____- ee Ee Tes | June 5,1956 | Pt. 26, Scope 
OS Ee ae ee eee pe ce May 25,1956 | Pt. 25, Scope. 
Bershad, Abraham J.! co ckenbac .....-| July 12,1956 | Pt. 30, Scope. 
DT PIR ho dca actin ecccccces ---| June 8, 1956 | Pt. 29, Scope. 
ea aa eee | June 11, 1956 Do. 

Bialer, Seweryn y a 7 : _.| June 29, 1956 Do 

I I ry ; May 17,1956 | Pt. 21, Scope. 
Blanchard, Robert ! - . Apr. 11, 1956 | Pt. 13, Scope. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Winifred!_________- do Do. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WITNESSES BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE JANUARY-DECEMBER, INCLUSIVE—Con. 











Witness Tate of testi- Printed volume 
mony 
Mens. Bett bo oe ccgncctadimcwdetaonaineeanes June 15,1956 | Pt. 31, Scope, 
Bourn, Miss Eula.............-.--.-..-..--.-....] Apr. 5, 1956 | Pt. 12, Scope 
Boyer, Richard O,!............. stbutiiusonhadntios Jan. 5,1956 | Pt, 17, Strategy and Tactics, 
BP CIN Eo wenn ecco pectiosskattinduashecben Oct. 23,1956 | Pt. 33, Scope. 
eee OE a re. May 11, 1956 Hearings, S. 3603 and 8S. 3617. 
I, SE, WANTED. oc conceceusddoorcedumieunwen« Ts ha cea Do. 
I sn nteeantnalba te -dctiedetres Dec. 19, 1956 
Se EE I Da... cemncaectndohapeetions Oct. 22,1956 | Pt. 33, Scope. 
ag a ee eee, May 3,1956 | Pt. 24, Scope. 
Coale, DN MEIN « n.n4.ccemeniinetin abGines Abiaecdeine May 18, 1956 
Ce EE A on. cneancepenntacih uote semnaeaen May 11, 1956 
CE I fe di die cn wanntardiissoahaeweae June 5,1956 | Pt. 26, Scope. 
Cooke, BE SERENE OE 6 cacconccuensadwaeuneees Oct. 7,1956 | Mimeographed. 
Dallin, Mrs. Lilia. a pacdacuscencnccwcgmenseesst ET SEnunn ie. ay ees 
Davis, Frank Marshall !...____- pid odes Dec. 5, 1956 
Dillingham, Benjamin F--_-- a swinidaamene de ae .do . 
Dodd, Bella V_- PEALE LEAD See SOR oa June 14, 1956 | Pt. 27, Scope. 
Draskovich, Slowodin...__._- we b= asia degipeanincaer June 6,1956 | Pt. 28, Scope. 
Draskovich, Slowodin.-..-......---- on caneaene dues June 7, 1956 
Ege, Ismail _- scendtin vig sa dtnks dunteaee .--| Feb. 27,1956 | Pt. 3, Scope. 
Ellington, Harold John____- sigh aeaedmaseeen May 3,1956 | Pt. 19, Scope. 
pO oS saccosaepeuccecet, UG a lees | bs. 68, GOODS 
Epste in, Henry Benj: amin !__. i a . Dec. 3, 1956 
Epstein, Julius. sia sats weeuning Segoe ated aghast .--| May 18,1956 | Pt. 24, Scope. 
Feise, Kichard !__- pn nesnceboesnendedacaqnn a. enn) ei) ci an 
TO ee ee ye Do. 
PEO, We Ie on ong nadieoteceéeusepemeens ku 1956 Strategy and tactics. 
Fenton, Jerome D ser mpin 2 ckidsin alee dhakagsapee ieee Oe 
Feuer, Mrs. Pauline?__--._- bo a wiih ola aainee geen Apr. 5, 1956 Do. 
Fine, Benjamin _ ---- Coan hea Jan. 6,1956 | Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 
Fine, David -. ; ee ee Do. 
Fingold, Hon. ‘George aed an _...------ | May 11,1956 | Hearings S. 3603 and 8, 3617. 
Fishman, Irving-- 1 ek eee Dec. 4, 1956 | 
Folsom, Ra nee ee Apr. 17,1956 | Pt. 15, Scope. 
Foner, Philip ah ei Seis sacha tonne aetippedinne ata May 9,1956 | Pt. 23, Scope. 
F ortier, IN asd dines Sin sree aie wear aeemetas | Apr. 5,1956 | Pt. 12, Scope. 
Freeman, Harry !__--..-.---.--- indie bres aha ahs taetealasign | Feb. 21,1956 | Pt. 2, Scope. 
Fujii, Shuji '.....--- sprit dieaierartin anlpeianaatl oa Apr. 24,1956 | Pt. 22, Scope. 
Fujisa, i, Saburo !......_.....--. sisi ili daedienmeeain Dec. 3, 1956 
Glaser, James S - - nenueu-------------- | Jan. 4,1956 | Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics, 
Gold, Harry. gawacanpeguceucactchewnsn ons: PIN DER IEEE 1 1 os ane Ge 
Goldman, William !_-- macdscncansccscsmenane: | Ah Lie tee | Ee ins Gees 
Greenglass, David__--------- wcwscnncascr eos | OS Sty eee | © Se. any CUCE 
RN Bs Bas on ccnouwempsnadvaliduadiawe sequence amine Nov. 21, 1956 
Hail, Mrs. E uphemia !_ y Loaner Apr. 17,1956 | Pt. 15, Scope. 
Hall, Mrs. Yoshiko ! 3 ‘ caheawesiaccst a lee 
Halleck, Charles W., Jr Bee : Mar. 6,1956 | Pt. 6, Scope. 
Hazafi, Arpad seine 1 Pinta celts ike ela lea Nov. 14, 1956 
Hennessy, James L.._-....-- Tioanaynanee ..| Oct, 24,1956 | Pt. 33, Scope. 
Hinton, William H.!...............--.---.-.----.]| Mar. 68,1956 | Pt. 6, Scope. 
Hinton, William H-. ected ciediematiccab dabinn ..| Mar. 7,1956 | Pt. 7, Scope. 
Hinton, William H - Mar. 8, 1956 Do. 


Hungarian- American (unidentified) - Pre ene. May 3,1956 | Pt. 19, Scope. 


as ee -----------.| May 16,1956 | Pt. 24, Scope. 
Issarescu, Dr. Stefan _ - ieubhcemes=p ey ee tees Do. 
Ivankov- 'Nikolov, Michael V- Sided | Apr. 28,1956 | Pt. 18, Scope. 
Jamieson, Ronald ictkhe devcnndaednet chee aek a. ane 

Javits, Jacob K.. neccnecee-o--ce---e------.| Sept. 5,1056 | Mimeographed. 
Jenkins, Grady '_ 2 canis © desta ate eaeenene oe a | Apr. 65,1956 | Pt. 12, Scope. 
Jenkins, MG PRNMOIDN.5., «.c.Scayokeesnaees | ns a6 Do. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Junesh........-..-..- iskvengessca kar} Gene Do. 
Jones, Hays EE ee cae qianemacerers Feb. 21,1956 | Pt. 2, Seope. 
Joseph, Max ; oneal Dec. 18, 1956 

Judd, Hon. Walter H-- De 2 pce kee eg May 31, 1956 


ea OS SO) a ee ee ee | Mar. 28,1956 | Pt. 11, Scope. 
Kealalio, Joseph ! cauaie aman aioe Nov. 30, 1956 
Kearney, Richard D 


Sept. 6, 1956 . 32, Scope. 





Pt 
Keith, Charles L.!... icnudscewsisectaanenshnal SEN Sateen | Re. eee SONEet 
Kersten, Charles J _- Swiinindnean saan abodes ..| May 3,i956 | Pt. 19, Scope. 
Kibre, Jeff |. <a nim map minke wigttons aint biymin tenes] ARNE: aie Ee a a ee aS 
King, Samuel NTA, ke en een Eee 
Kingsbery, Mrs. Emily - -- be icine ..| May 22,1956 | Pt. 24, Scope. 
Kleinfeldt, Abraham I_...._. scncasscusecsaecs| BD € 1906 | Pt. 19, Sones. 
NEE. SUNT Elle coun sccuseseacscassuéesnwepenr June 15,1956 | Pt. 31, Scope. 
Knowles, Clayton Jan. 4,1956 | Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 
June 13,1956 | Pt. 25, Scope. 


Korolkoff, Mr. Nicholas... sa lesdhieinadias eas 
Korolkoff, Mrs. Nicholas ee .do 
Koten, Bernard L.'___- Scenes May 2,1956 | Pt 

Kowalew, Mrs. Nina ; Siete d deems | Apr. 25,1956 | Pt. 17, Scope. 
Kowalew, Wassilii-__-- ikea as Do. 
Krafsur, Samuel! Apr. 17,1956 | Pt. 15, Scope. 


Do. 
. 22, Scope. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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WITNESSES BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE JANUARY-DECEMBER, INCLUSIVE—Con. 


Witness 


Lamken, Miss Natalie ! sa 
Landsman, Miss Matilda !___- 
Laszlo, Istvan__--- a! 
Lautman, Mrs. Corinne !____- as 
Lautner, John ’ 

Lautner, John_____- 

Lederer, Walther 

Levine, Isaac Don 
Liveright, Mrs. Betty '_- 
Liveright, Herman 3_- 

Lubell, Cecil ! 


Lurie, Mrs. Sasha S.!___. Sach eee acemenele 


McCarthy, Hon. Joseph R-.--...--.---.-.---- 

McCarthy, Hon. Joseph R----- : ’ 

McElrath, Robert ! oa 

McManus, John T.! 

McManus, Robert C 

Madell, Sam ! 

Mahoney, Dan! 

Malin, Patrick Murphy-- 

Mandel, Benjamin- 

Mandel, Benjamin 

Mandel, Benjamin 

Mardo, Bill '- 

Martin, Hon. Edward 

Martin, Nicholas 

Meehan, M. Joseph 

Mills, George ! 

Miils, Saul 

Miroshnikov, Ivan 

Mischaikow, Michael. - 

Mitchell, Jonathan_ 

Miyagi, Newton Kunio! 

Montgomery, Jean ! 

Mundt, Hon. Karl E 

Munsell, Alexander E. O 

Murin, Stephen Thomas! sy -caenasieienmeaes 

Myers, Fred fahcinemacnte 4 

Myers, Fred_. . 

Nagorsky, Zigmunt ‘accainiininl 

Nicholas, Ashley J 

Niederlehner, Leonard - -- -- 

North, Joseph !_ 

O’Daniel, Lt. Gen. John W---- 

O’Dell, Hunter Pitts! a oe 

Ogawa, Tadashi ! 

Oka, Wilfred M 1. 

Okubo, Yugo !_.. SS ccbapchas ei canal 

Olshansky, Gerda Me arguerits = 

Omori, Koichi ! 

Patzschy, Viola 

Peck, Seymour? 

Phifer, Calhoun ! 

Phillips, Lyle G_. 

Pirogov, Peter___- 

Pizer, Samuel_-. 

Porretto, Sgt. Peter J 

Potter, Hon. Charles E-- 

Price, William A.? 

Raditsa, Bogdan_--_- 

Rastvorov, Yuri_ 

Rastvorov, Yuri 

Rastvorov, Yuri_-- 

Rauh, Joseph L., Jr 

Reinstein, Jacques J 

Rigney, Fr. Harold W 

Robe rts m, Mrs. Marie 

Roffman, Max! 

Rogers, Gerald W. 

Rohrbough, Edward ! intel 

Rudnick, Edward 

Rudoilph-Shabinsky, Vladimir. 

Rudolph-Shabinsky, Vladimir 

Rudolph-Shabinsky, Vladimir 

Ruff, Lajos_.. ae 

Russell, Maud ! a 

Saltonstall, Hon. Leverett 

Selsmann, Richard 
Sawyer, Mrs. Harriet B! 

Se hatof f, Michael_ 

Schum: n, Julian ! 


St 


See footnotes at end of table. 


} 
a 
| 
i 
} 
| 


| 


Date of testi- 





mony 
Feb. 29,1956 | 
Jan. 6,1956 | 
Nov. 14, 1956 | 

| Feb. 29, 1956 

| May 2 
June 

| July 

June 
Apr. 
Mar. 1¢ 
Apr. 10, 1956 
Feb. 21,1956 | 
May 11,1956 
June 26, 1956 
Nov. 30, 1956 
Jan. 4,1956 
Mar. 6, 1956 
July 12,1956 | 
Jan. 65,1956 
June 27,1956 
Apr. 5,1956 
Apr. 6, 1956 
June 21. 1956 
Apr. 17,1956 
May 11, 1956 
July 27,1956 
July 18,1956 
May 2,1956 
Mar. 21, 1956 
May 18,1956 | 

do 

May 16,1956 
Nov. 30, 1956 
Mar. 13, 195¢ 
June 26, 1956 
June 21,1956 

| Dec. 4, 1956 
Mar. 15, 1956 | 
Mar. 16, 1956 
May 18,1956 
May 10,1956 
July 24,1956 
May 2,1956 
Nov. 16, 1956 
Apr. 12,1956 
Dec. 30, 1956 
Dec. 4,1956 

do 

July 25,1956 
Dec. 4, 1956 
May 3,1956 
Jan 6, 1956 
Apr. 6.1956 
Dec. 3, 1956 
June 13, 1956 
July 18 1956 
Apr. 6,1956 
May 11,1956 
Jan. 5,1956 | 
June 7, 195¢ 

| Feb. 8.1956 
Apr. 12,1956 

| May 30,1956 
June 27, 1956 
Sept. 6, 1956 
Apr. 19, 1956 
Apr 5, 1956 
Dec 4, 1956 
Mar. 15, 1956 
Dec 4, 1956 
Oct. 24, 1956 
Apr. 25, 1956 
May 3,1956 
May 22,1956 
Dee. 19, 1956 
Mar. 8, 1956 
May 11,1956 
May 3, 1956 
Dee, 5, 1956 
July 20, 1956 
Mar. 21, 1956 


Printed volume 


. 9, Scope. 
. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 


. 9, Scope. 

. 26, Scope. 

. 30, Scope. 

Do. 

28, Scope. 

. 12, Scope. 

. 11, Scope. 

. 18, Scope. 

2, Scope. 

earings, S. 3603 and 8. 3617. 


. 17, Strategy and Tactics, 
. 6, Scope. 

. 30, Scope. 

. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 


. 12, Scope. 
Do. 


15, Scope. 

sarings, S. 3608 and S. 3617. 
5, Scope. 
1, Scope. 
22, Scope. 
ie Scope. 
24, Scope. 
D 


r 


“ bh co to 


. ¥, Scope. 
. 27, Scope. 
. 10, Scope. 
, Scope. 
, Scope. 
31, Scope. 


22, Scope. 


3, Scope. 


. 25, Scope. 


Pt. 19, Scope. 
Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics. | 
Pt. 12, Scope. | 
Pt. 25, Scope and mimeographed. 
Pt. 31, Scope. 
Pt. 12, Scope. 
Hearings, 8. 3603 and S. 3617. 
Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 
Pt. 28, Scope. 
Pt. 1, Scope. 
Pt. 14, Scope. 
Do 
Pt. 32, Scope. 
Pt 16, Scope 
Pt. 12, Scope. 
Pt. 10, Scope. 
Pt. 33, Scope, 
Pt. 17, Scope. 
Pt. 19, Scope 
Pt. 24, Scope 
Pt. 8, Scope. 
Hearings, 8. 3603 and 8. 3617. 
Pt. 19, Scope. 
Pt. 25, Scope. 


11, Scope 
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WITNESSES BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE JANUARY-DECEMBER, INCLUSIVE—Con. 


Witness 


Shafer, Jack !_. 

Shelton, Robert ? : 
Shepperd, Hon. John B---- , ane 
Sherman, Alexander '!-- - aaa ; 

Shields, Mrs. Esther L.! ; nedntwewdes 
Silva, Frank! 
Singer, Jacob- 
Smith, Benjamin E-- 
Smith, Jessica 1_ 
Sproat, Gustave K 
Solovyev, Vicktor__ 
Bolovyev, Vicktor-_ 
Stainback, Ingram M_. 
Stcherbinine, Michel - ; 
Stennis, Hon. John ' 
Stephenson, William B__- : ale ; 
eg OS ee ee a ee 
Stone, John B.!_- seu 

Symonds, Myer C! 
Szeiko, Sergei_-___- 
Tatarnikov, Victor S 
Thompson, David Evans !__-_.. hevavcdendudaabon 
Todd, Alden ! 

Todd, Laurence !___ 

Tolstoy, Alexandra Leo-.- -- a 
Treml, Viad ; 

Tripp, Almanza 

Unidentified witness No. 1_- 
Unidentified witness No. 2..--- 

Van Hoogstraten, Jan 

Van Hoogstraten, Jan-- 

Varga, Msgr. Bela 

Velson, Irving Charles ! ‘ 
rE. CE Sh iuncuiions emnowas 
Ward, Hon. Angus 3 a 
Weissman, Samuel] !_- isdn diate iaiaptmpcoienaraciaa 
Werner, Paul G 
Whitman, Alden ?_. 
Wilcox, Francis O 
Wolsch, Mrs. Lois 
Yagi, Thomas Sukichi! 
Yeremenko, Ben ‘ 
Young, Dr. Arthur N-- 
Yuan, Huey..-- ae 
Zalph, Jerry ' _... dead 
Zborowski, Mark--- Deis icles hace sani 
Zborowski, Mark--- s seca saan tiie 








' Individuals who used 5th amendment. 
2 Cited for contempt of Congress May 10, 1956. 
8 Cited for contempt Apr. 30, 1956 


Date of testi- 
mony 


Jan. 6, 1956 | 
A cieea 

May 11,1956 
Mar. 13, 1956 
Apr. 17,1956 
Dec, 1, 1956 
Oct. 23,1956 
Apr. 6, 1956 
Apr. 24, 1956 
Dec. 5, 1956 
Apr. 20, 1956 
Apr. 30, 1956 
Dec. 1,1956 
Oct. 22, 1956 
May 11,1956 
Oct. 5,1956 
Dec. 6, 1956 
Mar. 13, 1956 
Dec. 5, 1956 
May 25, 1956 
Apr. 28, 1956 
Dec. 3, 1956 
Mar. 13, 1956 
Apr. 17,1956 
May 28, 1956 
July 25, 1956 
Oct. 24,1956 
July 20, 1956 

do 

Apr. 20, 1956 
Apr. 28, 1956 
May 3,1956 
July 12,1956 
Dec. 17, 1956 
Aug. 29, 1956 
Dec. 1, 1956 
Jan. 4,1956 
Oct. 23, 1956 
Dec. 17, 1956 
Jan. 6,1956 
Apr. 5,1956 
Apr. 28, 1956 
July 13,1956 
Apr. 65,1956 
Jan. 4,1956 
Feb. 29, 1956 


Mar. 2, 1956 





~) 


Printed volume 


Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 
Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 
Hearings, S. 3603 and S. 3617. 
Pt. 9, Scope. 

Pt. 15, Scope. 


. 33, Scope. 
. 12, Scope. 
. 22, Scope. 


. 16, Scope. 
. 18, Scope (mimeographed). 


Pt. 33, Scope. 
Hearings. S. 3603 and S. 3617. 
Mimeographed. 
Pt. 9, Scope. 
Pt. 25, Scope.. 
Pt. 18, Scope. 
Pt. 9, Scope. 
Pt. 15, Scope, 
Pt. 25, Scope. 
Do. 
Pt. 33, Scope. 
Do. 
Do. 
Pt. 16, Scope. 
Pt. 18, Scope. 
Pt. 19, Scope. 
Pt. 30, Scope. 


Mimeographed. 


Pt. 17, Strategy and Tactics. 
Pt. 33, Scope. 


Do. 
12, Scope. 
18, Scope. 


Pt. 
Pt. 
»t. 12, Scope, 

17, Strategy and Tactics. 
4, Scope. 

5, Scope. 


Pt. 
Pt. 
Pt. 
Pt. 


> 


————$—$S$$ 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications were printed and distributed by the 
Internal Security Subcommittee during 1956: 











cimoes "Tes reo ie 
Num- Num- 
ber of Released ber of Released 
copies | 1] copies 
| ' 
| | 
Scope of Soviet activity in | | Scope of Soviet activity in | 
the United States: | || the United States—Con, 
ii iat | 6,000 | Mar. 2, 1956 | Pt. 24 | 6,000} Jan. 13,1957 
Pek, ew eke --------| 6,000 | Mar. 16, 1956 | Pt. 25 | 6,000 Do. 
PS ehwece .-| 6,000 | Mar. 19, 1956 | Pt. 26 | 6,000 | Jan. 14, 1957 
re 4... | 6,000 | Apr. 22, 1956 Pt. 27 | 6,000 | Jan. 15,1957 
Pel Pn unas 6,000 | Do. Pt. 28 | 6,000 | Feb. 4, 1957 
Pt 6..L.5 6,000 |} May 10,1956 |} Strategy and Tactics of | 
Peed -sucs 5, 500 | Do. World Communism | } 
Pt; 7A... a 3, 200 | Pt. 14, 1955 hearings 6,000 | Feb. 1, 1956 
Pt. 8 6,000 | June 23, 1956 | Pt. 15, 1955 hearings | 6,000 | Do. 
Pes Oa sun ..| 6,000 | July 5, 1956 Pt. 16, 1955 hearings } 6,000 | Do. 
Pt. 10 6,000 | July 23, 1956 Pt. 17. 1956 hearings 3,600 | May 2, 1956 
Pt. 11 : 6,000 | Sept. 4, 1956 || Interlocking Subversion in | 
Pt. 12 6,000 | Sept. 16, 1956 | Government Depart- | 
Pt. 13 6, 000 | Oct. 10, 1956 ments: Pt. 30 2,100 | Mar. 23, 195¢ 
Pt, 14... 6,000 | Oct. 21, 1956 Recording of Jury Deliber- | 
co. ao 6,000 | Oct. 31, 1956 ations: } 
Pt. 16 | 6,000 | Nov. 4, 1956 Hearings | 3,500 | Jubky 12, 1956 
Pt. 17 ...| 6,000 | Nov. 18, 1956 | Report 3, 500 Do. 
Pt. 18 ‘ 6, 000 Do. \| Jurisdiction in Sedition | 
Pt. 19 6,000 | Dec. 2, 1956 Cases: 8. 3603 and 8. 3617 1,000 | June 14, 1956 
Pt. 20 6,000 | Dee. 5, 1956 The Episode of the Russian 
Pt. 21 . .--| 6,000 | Do. Seamen: Report 9,000 | May 31, 1956 
Pt. 22 |} 6,000 |} Jan. 4,1957 
Pt. 23 | 6,000 | Jan. 11, 1957 Total 181, 400 


adopted 


Reprints received during 1955 in compliance with S. Con. Res. 55, 
Apr. 25, 1956 


Document Number of Receives 
( yples 
Institute of Pacific Relations (S. Res. 2050) 5,000 | May 9, 1956 
Activities of United States citizens employed by U.N. 
Rept. 2. . 5,000 | May 1, 1956 
Hearings, pt. 1_- : : 5,000 | May 9, 1956 
Hearings, pt. 2-_-- : 5,000 May &, 1956 
Hearings, pt. 5 5,000 | May 9, 195¢ 
Interlocking subversion in Governme nt de partments (Report) 20,000 | May 12, 195¢ 
Korean war and related matters (Report) 20,000 | May = 1, 1956 
1954 report of subcommittee - - - 20,000 | May 4, 195t 
Documentary proof 8,000 | Apr. 30, 1956 
Communism in labor unions &, 000 Do 
Communist Propaganda (pt. 1) 5,000 | May 1, 195+ 
Communist Propaganda (pt. 2) 5,000 | May — 2, 1958 
Total_. 111, 000 | 
| 
Reprints received during 1956 
| Number of | Received 
copies 
A Handbook for Americans: 
S. Con. Res. 62, approved Apr. 23, 1956 siabelharane ae wal 175,000 | May 10, 195¢ 
S. Con. Res. 79, agreed to July 24, 1956. . eee 75, 000 | 
Soviet political treaties and violations: S. Res. 262 agreed to May 21, 1956, 

J ee pee an wns Saas rs 212. 500 |{ Nov. 13, 195¢ 
| =? |\Nov. 14, 195¢ 
he ae 

Total above copies received during 1956--. ; a 162, 500 | 


1 Initial supply 5,700 received Dec. 27, 1955; tots a received 155,700 copies. 
2 Initial supply 9,600 received Aug. 4, 1955; 8S. Doc. 85, 13,000 received Aug. 19, 1955; total received 35,100 
copies. 
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Testimony mimeographed and released 


Released 
Viktor Gelovyer; Aet: DO; W006. cease eee Apr. 20, 1956. 
B. Andriyve, excepts from May 16, 1956, testimony._......--__-- May 17, 1956. 
Yuri Rastvorov, excerpts from May 29, 1956, testimony__-_..__--~ May 31, 1956. 
TRIPE TT: TeeRtee, TIME Aik, Dis hsaihicttibhncennwe nds weinwes June 11, 1956. 
Petes Pinegov, June 1B; Bet eek nce eise senses ee June 15, 1956. 
Dp ge | a ee Se Le an ee June 21, 1956. 
pg ee es eee Se ae eee Sept. 4, 1956. 
SOOO TOT, Bees BD Dili es iach ccssbininmnen Sept. 5, 1956. 
Pee Be I Ri, Be Bi ciiictrnccireinrecensnseictciistreenichemmmnere Oct. 16, 1956. 
AGM, GRATIS BE: GOOG: Aiibelty Bt Okk kctidwkiicccencicnendtiowenne Nov. 12, 1956. 
po a a a es eee eee Oct. 27, 1956. 
SR a: SRN. Sie, at IN cnsedise isch sda een tint ce sensimnimisincsn en Saeed sini nisi Nov. 11, 1956. 


The above testimony will also be printed. 


AppenbiIx F 


Witnesses WuHo ASSERTED THE PRIVILEGE OF THE FirrH AMENDMENT 


During the period beginning January 4, 1956, and ending October 
24, 1956, the subcommittee conducted 75° open hearings in connec- 
tion with its investigation of activities of the Communist Party in 
the United States. In 18 of these hearings, 3 of which concerned 
the subject, “Strategy and Tactics of World Communism,” and 15 
of which related to the topic, “The Scope of Soviet Activity in the 
United States,” a total of 54 witnesses, with the advice or knowl- 
edge of personal counsel, refused to give responsive answers to ques- 
tions which the subcommittee deemed pertinent and material to the 
subject matter which the subcommittee is authorized to investigate. 
In lieu of responsive answers, each witness asserted the privilege af- 
forded to him by the second proviso of the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which provides that “No person 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” 

The name, address, and background of the witness, and subject 
matter of questions to which privilege of the fifth amendment was 
asserted, of each of the aforementioned 54 witnesses are set forth in 
the following chart. 


{The asterisk (*), as it appears after each publication or personal name indicates that an authorized govern- 
mental agency has determined after investigation that the publication is either owned or controlled or is 
a front for or under the supervision of the Communist Farty, U. 8. A. or U. 8. 8S. R. (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Party), or that the person has heretofore claimed the 5th amendment in response to 
questions rae d to him during a congressional hearing.] 








Witness Background Principal questions refused 


Albertson, Otto Rentino, | Education not stated; proof- | Party membership and attendance at 
61 East 19th St., New reader, New York Times. meetings under party control; awareness 
York City. of party plan to gain control of Local 6, 

Typographical Union; acquaintanceship 
with Matilda Landsman* and R. Zalph.* 


1 A report of the hearings held by the subcommittee at Honolulu, T. H., on Nov. 30, Dec. 1,3, 4,5, and 6, 
1956, is not included herein because the official transcripts covering these proceedings were not received in 
Washington, D. C., in time for adequate study. It is known, however, that 20 witnesses thereat asserted 
the privilege of the 5th amendment to refuse to give responsive answers to questions propounded to them. 
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Witness 


Aleskovsky, Nathan, Hick- 
ory Hill Rd., Tappan, 
ee 


Background 


Education not stated: assist- 
ant book review editor, New 
York Times 

| 

Education not stated; execu- 
tive editor, National Guard 
ian;! former SHAEF press 
control] officer (1945-46) and 

Office of War Information. 


Aronson, Allan James, 801 
West End Ave., New 
York City. 


Behrstock, Arthur, 60 Hicks 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


Graduate, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; former employee 
South Town Community 
Booster, South Town Econ- 
omist, Moscow (Russia) 
Daily Nows, Hearst Papers; 
publicity writer, Walgreen 
Drug Co., (Chicago) Calvert, 
White Rock, McAn Shoe, 
and International Silver 
Cos.; Chief, Planning Sec- 
tion of Civil Information 
and Education Section in 
Tokyo (U. 8. Defense De- 
partment); leaflet writer, 
Psychological Warfare 
Branch, U. 8. Army. 

Bershad, Abraham J., 386 
6th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. College; refused background 

information. 


Blanchard, Robert, 50 West | Attended New York State 
77th St., New York City. University 3 years (shown 
by exhibit); commercial 
artist, TV station WDSU, 
New Orleans, La.; former 
employee, Disney Studios 
|} (California); Fletcher Smith 
Farrel Publishing Co., New 
York City, State of New 
York University, Farming- 
| dale, N. Y., and M. M 
Robbins Advertising 
| Agency. 
Blanchard,” Winifred (Mrs. | Education not stated 
Robert), 50 West 77th St., 
New York City. | 





r 


High school, 2 years; Brooklyn 


| 


} 





Boyer, Richard O., Croton- | Education not stated; author, 


on-Hudson, N. Y. free-lance writer and former 


foreign correspondert; con- 


tributor to St. Louis Star, 


| PM, New Masses,* Masses 
and Mainstream,* Daily 
Worker.* Author of Magi- 


cians of the Law, Dark Ship, | 


and Labor’s Untold Story. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Principal questions refused 


Past Party membership; knowledge of 
Jerre Smoot, Sol Fox, Dan Mahoney,* 
William Price to have been Communists: 
who hired him at U. 8. Week 

Party membership in 1940, prior thereto 
and when press-control offcer SHAE 
1945-46; distribution of National Guard- 
ian to American prisoners of war in 
Korea; knowledge that National Guard- 
ian published (1) peace appeals from 
tortured American prisoners of war, (2) 
lists of American prisoners of war, (3) 
articles charging United States engaged 
in germ warfare; knowledge of Cedric 
Belfrage* as a party Member; acquaint- 
anceship with Alex Trachtenberg,? 
Simon Gerson, and V. J. Jerome. 

Present Party membership; employment 
by Moseow (Russia) Daily News,* 
authorship of article in Soviet Russia 
Today,* entitled “I Visit the Red 
Army,’’ and Party membership at that 
time; Party membership when Chief of 
Planning Section in Tokyo of CIES; 
membership in Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy;* employment 
by Daily Worker.* 


Present Party membership; occupation; 
organizational activities on New York 
City and Brooklyn waterfronts; identi- 
fication (exhibit) of Irving Velson,* Jeff 
Kibre;* attendance at University of 
Michigan and Party membership there; 
chairmanship of Labor Youth League,* 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1948; association with 
Ralph Neafus Communist Club, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1948; activity in Civil 
Rights Congress* and Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy;* organ- 
izational work for Tony Anastasia; 
application to waterfront commission 
for registration as longshoreman; han- 
dling funds for Harry Bridges; acquaint- 
anceship with Ben Glazer, Joseph 
Banks, and Harry Bridges 

Past and present Party membership; 
financial secretary Party branch; use of 
lias while, Party member; identification 
of Party unit, affiliation therewith; 
marriage; evasion of committee subpena 
service; Occupation as commercial artist, 
TV station WDSU, New Orleans, La.; 
formal education 






Maiden name of Brennan; marriage rela- 
tionship; certificate of brother’s birth for 
use by identified leader of Party; former 
occupation as schoolteacher. 

Present and past Party membership; 
authorship of articles appearing in Daily 
Worker; acquaintanceship with Party 
members and with Howard Fast * and 
Benjamin Davis:% defended Pablo 
Neruda, alleged Latin-American Com- 
munist; spoke in honor of James Dobson, 
alleged Pennsylvania Communist leader; 
disclosure of Party membership on 
passport application; application for 
seaman’s passport as assistant purser and 
whether passport denied. 


| 
| 
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Witness 


Coe, V. Frank, 201 South 
vo St., Falls Church, 
a. 


Conal, Bernard, 203 West 
90th St., New York City. 


Feise, Richard, 246 Glen- 
wood Dr., New Orleans, 
La. 


Feise, Winifred (Mrs. Rich- | 


ard), 246 Glenwood Dr., 


New Orleans, La. 


Folsom, Franklin, 16 Farm 
Lane, Roosevelt, N. J. 








Foner, Philip 8., Mountain 


Trail, Croton-on-Hudson, 
i 
| 


99 


sé 


Freeman, Harry, East 

89th St., New York City. 

| 
i 





Background 


Principal questions refused 


Ph, B. degree University of} Present Party membership; whether he 


Chicago; former lecturer, 
University of Toronto, Can- 
ada; former employee, Treas- 
ury Department, Federal 
Security Administration, 
National Advisory Defense 
Council, Joint War Produc- 
tion Committee of United 
States and Canada; former 
Assistant Director Board of 
Economic Warfare; Assist- 
ant Administrator, Foreign 
Economic Administration; 
Secretary International 
Monetary Fund, 1946-52. 
Education not stated; com- 
munity analyst, owner, 
Voter’s Research Institute, 
associated with American 
Management Council and 
Community Inventories. 
Former war activities di- 
rector for CIO (New York). 


Graduate, Johns Hopkins 
University; secretary, Port 
Travel Service, New Or- 
leans; former director, in- 
dustrial relations, Higgins 
Industries, New Orleans; 
formeremployee, War Labor 
Board, as economist, and 
National Research Project 
(WPA), Toledo, Ohio; na- 
tional representative, United 
Federal Workers of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C.; 
organizer, Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee, 
Boston, Mass. 

Education not stated; assistant 
librarian, Isidore 





Newman | 
School, New Orleans, La.; | 


former vice president and | 
legislative chairman, PTA, | 


Jefferson Parish, La. 


A. B., University of Colorado; 
B. A., Oxford 
England; Rhodes 
(subcommittee reeords); 


University, | 
Scholar | 


former employee, Tass News 


Agency.* 


| 


Ph. D., University of Colo- 
rado; writer; publisher, | 
Citadel Press; owner, Re 
mainder Publishing Co.; | 
former teacher, Jefferson 
Sehool of Social Science* 


(New York) and City Col- 
lege (New York); Abraham 
Lincoln School* (Chicago); 
California Labor 
(San Francisco); School for 
Democracy* (New 


School* | 


York | 


City); works used in State | 


Department information 
centers program. 


| Graduate, Cornell University; 


deputy manager, Tass News 
Agency,* New York City; 
former employee, Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle and Brooklyn 
Times; Vice president, For- 
eign Press Association; 
member, United Nations 
Correspondents. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





considers Communist Party to have same 
status as Republican and Democratic 
parties in United States; Party member- 
ship at time of association with Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster * and William 
Ludwig Ullmann * payment of Party dues 
to Silvermaster or Ullmann, and knowl- 
edge of transmission of dues to Elizabeth 
Bentley. 


Communist Party membership 10 years 
past; membership when employee, WPA, 
New York Conference for Inalienable 
Rights,* and War Activities Committee 
(CIO); relinquishment of Party member- 
ship; knowledge of Palmer Weber being 
a Communist; connection with National 
Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights;* association with William Schnei- 
derman; acquaintanceship with Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster;* marriage. 

Head of Party branch in New Orleans, La., 
and his replacement thereto by Herman 
Liveright and whether Junesh Jenkins* 
liaison officer; acquaintanceship with 
Calhoun Phifer;* Party membership in 
1940; Party activity. 


Officer of Parent Teachers Association 
Jefferson Parish, La.; Party activities, 
meetings, associations; identity of party 
units’ members; picture identification of 
self at Civil Rights Congress* meeting; 
whether she and husband went to Europe 
on Party mission; surrender of passport 
to Europe. 

Present Party membership; present occupa 
tion, officer of League of American 
Writers* and American Committee To 
Save Refugees; contributor to Tass News 
Agency;* formal education. 


Past and present Party membership; 
acquaintances with Party members; 
dismissal from teachership, New York 
City College, after Rapp-Coudert hear- 
ings (New York legislative investigation 
of Communism in schools.) 


Party membership prior to 1941; Party 
resignation, 1941; contributor to Daily 
W orker;* while T'ass* employee; informa- 
tion concerning Gerhardt Eisler; associa- 
tion with Whittaker Chambers; personal 
references in book, The Witness; associa- 
tions and acquaintances with certain 
named persons, including Gerhart 
Eisler, Hede Massing,‘ Paul Massing, 
John Abt,* Robert F. Hall, Alex Trach- 
tonberd, Charles Recht and Howard 
‘ast. 
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Witness 


Background 








Fujii, Shuji, 319 East 10th | College education in Japan; 


St., New York, N. Y. 


attended short term courses 
at New York City College 
and Columbia and New 
York Universities; freelance 
translator, interpreter, and 
draftsman; former employ- 
ment: Hokubei Shimpo, 
coer Aiariee pattie 
tion, New York City, as 
typographer; U. S. Office 
of War Information (OWT 
and Strategic Services (OSS) 
as propaganda writer and 
magazine editor; contrib- 
utor to National Guardian. 


Goldman, William, 141-66 | High-school education; em- 


78a Ter., Flushing, N. Y. 


loyee, New York Daily 
irror; former employee, 
Journal-American, New 
York Post, Long Island 
Star-Journal, Newark Star- 
Ledger, and Long Island 
Daily Press; member, 
Newspaper Guild of New 
York. 


Hall, Euphemia (Mrs. Rob- | Gradnate. Sarah Lawrence 


ert), 628 West 15lst St., 
New York City. 


Hinton, William, Putney, 
Vt. 


Jenkins, Grady (alias Art 
Pratt). 


Jenkins, Junesh (Mrs. 
Grady) (alias Marie Pratt), 
217% Bourbon 8t., New 
Orleans, La. 


College; wife of Robert 
Hall, editor, Sunday Work- 
er,5 New York City; former 
employee, Tass News 
Agency;* General Instru- 
ment Co, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Health Insurance Plan, 
New York City, and Con- 
sumers Union.* 


Graduate of Harvard and Cor- 


nell Universities; lecturer, 
writer; former employee, 
Office of War Information 
(OW]); former employee 
UNRRA; organizer, Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 


Education not given; address 


not given. 


Education not given; house- 


wife. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Principal questions refused 


Past and present Communist Party mem- 
bership and while in employ of OWI and 
OSS; registration as Party voter having 
voter Certificate No. B-381382; and use 
of alias Jimmy Saito. 


Past Party membership on Jan. 1, 1953; 
resignation from Party prior to 1953; Par- 
ticipation in Party reorganization about 
1947-48. 


Party membership, 1946, and while Tass 
employee (1948-51); resignation from 
Party during Tass employment. 


Present and past Party membership. 
Whether Party ordered him toseek em- 
ployment as organizer for Farmers Union 
and to report his activities therein; 
whether he spoke before any Farmers 
Union meetings; whether he lectured out 
West and where; whether sister Joan 
worked on Manhattan project in atomic- 
energy work and if he visited her then; 
whether he saw Joan in Red China; 
whether he wrote certain exhibit letters 
to sisters Jean and Joan; whether he had 
picture (exhibit) taken with Chinese 
Communist soldiers; identification of 4 
posters (exhibits found in his locker) 
entitled ‘‘Extinguish the Flames of War,’’ 
“Children of China,” ‘‘Oppose American 
Imperialistic Aggression,” and ‘Wel- 
come Our Soviet Friends’’; identification 
of picture (exhibit) allegedly taken at 
Asia Peace Conference, China, 1952; 
identification of John Powell,* Sylvia 
Powell,* Julian Schuman,* and Joan 
Chase Hinton Engst therein; identifica- 
tion of picture depicting Americans 
giving purported confessions of having 
engaged in bacteriological warfare against 
Chinese people (found in his locker) as 
his property; whether he read China 
Monthly Review* in China, and ac- 
quaintanceship with John W. Powell,*® 
its editor and publisher. 

Identification of three witnesses (confront 
ing him at hearing) one of whom identi- 
fied Jenkins as being a resident of Baton 
Rouge, La., and using an alias. 

Party membership; members’ use of aliases 
in Party activities: joined certain church 
under Party orders; activity in Parent; 
Teachers’ association, New Orleans, La. 
whether ordered by Party to infiltrate 
PTA; activity as branch Party organizer; 
identification of herself in newspaper 
picture attending known Party meeting 
in 1946; whether Party member in 1946; 
identification of 3 witnesses (confronting 
her) and later identifying her as living in 
Baton Route, La., under assumed name; 
liaison officer between Party and Party 
head in New Orleans, La. 
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Witness 


Jones, Hays, 33 West 76th 
St., New York City. 


Keith, Charles L., 104 East 
17 th St., New York City. 


; | 
Kibre, Jeff, 1341 G St. NW., 
Washington, D. C. | 


Koten, Bernard L., 548 West 
144th St., New York City. 








Background 





Education not given; journal- 


ist, Tass News Agency;* for- 
mer employee National 
Maritime Union Pilot; for- 
mer seaman. 


High-school education; re- 


fused background informa- 
tion. 


Washington representative 


ILWU; former international 
secretary, Fisherman’s Union 
(mergea with ILWU). 


Attended Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity; attended Moscow 
State Pedagogical Linguistic 
Institute. 1937-1938; M.S. and 
M.A.,Columbia, University; 
research worker for the Li- 
brary of Intercultural stud- 
ies; formerly research direc- 
tor American- Russian Insti- 
tute* and adult education 
supervisor New York Board 
of Education, W PA project. 


Krafsur, Samuel, 6423 Dahl- | High school and 1 year North- 


onega Rd., 


Washington, 
D.C. 


| 


Lamken, Natalie, 1724 17th | 
St. NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


| 

| 

Landsman, Matilda, 
West 93d St., New York | 
City. | 


| 


Lautman, Corrine, 
Sheridan St., Washington, 
D.C. 


| 
| 


| 


Education not stated; 


western University; former 
reporter, Tass News 
Agency,* covering Congress, 
State Department and 
White House. 

part- 
time employment in Wash- 
ington with Jewish Ledger, 
a weekly newspaper; part- 
time instructor in English 
language at Hungarian and 
Polish Embassies and Rus- 
sian Legation; former em- 
ployment: Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, Daily Re- 
port for Executives, General 
Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., 
during World War II; 
junior caseworker for De- 
partment of Welfare, Balti- 
more, Md. 


19 | Education not stated; lino- 


type operator, New York 


Times. 


526 | Education not stated, house- 


wife, former employee United 
Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, 
Washington, D.C., National 
City Bank of New York, 
stenographer Tass News 
Agency.* 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Principal questions refused 


Party membership 2 days before employed by 
Tass and while employed by Marine 
Workers Industrial Union; reason for 
withdrawal from Party; activity as Part- 
courier; authorship of pamphlet, Seay 
men and Longshoremen Under the Red 
Flag, last paragraph stating “Join the 
Communist Party’; identity of alleged 
Party members. 

Present occupation; last time on water- 
front; receipt of money from Soviet Em- 
bassy; expended funds in waterfront or- 
ganizational activities; active Party or- 
ganizer on waterfront during war; expul- 
sion from Party in 1946 and subsequent 
reassociation with Party; active Party 
member; last time he saw Harry Bridges. 

Present Party membership; past member 
of Maritime Commission of Communist 
Party; attendance at Party meetings dis- 
cussing waterfront activity; Party mem- 
— in 1936, 1937 while in Hollywood, 

Jalif. 

Present Party membership; Party member- 
ship in Moscow, Russia, during 1932-36 
and when employed as research worker 
by American-Russian Institute,* Board 
of Education, New York City, Rocke- 
feller Institute, and while in U. 8. Army. 


Party membership prior to 1940; present 
Party membership; member of Veterans 
of Abraham Lincoln Brigade; number of 
trips abroad; use of alias. 


Present Party membership; whether on 
membership committee of District of 
Columbia Communist Party; acquaint- 
anceship with Jean Montgomery.* 


Present and past Party membership; Party 
plan to take over Typographical Union 
No. 6; information concerning her union 
apprenticeship; whether she knows Jerry 
Zalph,* Albert Otto Albertson,* Harry 
Josephson and Leon Josephson,* Mrs. 
Ann Fonaroff, Amos Landman,* and John 
McManus;* whether she obtained news- 
paper positions for John Weilburg, Guy 

tichards, George Wells, Seymour Peck, 

Gilbert Millstein, John Horn, Danny 
Goldberg, William Gordon, John Me- 
Nulty, Jack Orr, and John S. Wilson; if 
she was secretary to Joseph Barnes on the 
New York Star; whether she was subse- 
quently secretary to John Desmond on 
the New York Times. 

Present and past Party membership and 
while Tass employee. 
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Witness 


——$$——__—_—_———__ 


Liveright, Mrs. Betty, 2239 
General Taylor 8t., New 
Orleans, La. 


Lubell, Cecil, Croton-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


Lurie, Sasha Small (Mrs.), 


345 Bleeker St., New 
York City. 
McManus, John T., 210 


East 27th 8t., New York 
City. 


999 


ase 


Madell, Sam, West 23d 
St., New York City. 


Mahoney, Dan, 185 South 
Buckhout St., Irvington, 
Mm. ee 

Mardo, Bill (born William 


Bloom), 543 Ocean Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


West 
Rocka- 


Mills, George, 69 
Boulevard, East 
way, N. Y. 


Montgomery, Jean, 
East 12th St., NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Munsell, Alexander E. O., 
324 West 20th Ave., New 
York City. 


INTERNAL 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





5041 | 


Background 


Education not stated; former | Present 


Or- 


program coordinator, 
station WDSU, New 
leans, La. 


Harvard graduate; men’s wear 
consultant; former employee 
Fairchild Publications and 
Apparel Arts Magazine. 

Educated at Columbia Uni- 
versity; editorial depart- 
ment Tass News Agency,* 
former employee of Labor 
Defender* and Equal Jus- 
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tice.* 
Education not stated; busi- | 
ness manager National 


Guardian;* former employee 
New York Times and Mari- 
etta, (Ohio) 
tributor to Time Magazine; 


congressional secretary to 
Congressman Isaacs, 24th 
Congressional District, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Education not stated; car- 
penter. 

Education not stated; news- 
writer, New York Daily 
Mirror. 

Education not stated; former 
reporter, Tass News 
Agency* and U. 8. 8S. R. 
Information Bulletin,’ 
Washingtton, D. C., contri- 


butor Daily Worker.* 


Register; con- | 


Education not stated; news- | 


paperman; free-lance writer. 


Attended Antioch College but 
did not graduate; former 
administrative assistant Na- 
tional Recovery Act (NRA); 
former employee Paper 
Industries Coordinator, Tex- 
tile Workers Organizing 
Committee, investment firm 
of John W. Burden, Tass 


News Agency* as reporter | 


in New York City and later 
in Washington to report 
congressional and executive 
department proceedings 

Education not stated; retired 
businessman. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Principal questions refused 


occupation; Party membership 
about 1953 prior toleaving New York City 
for New Orleans, La.; affiliation and 
activity in New Orleans professional 
party branch and in Parent Teachers’ 
association, identification of herself in 
Daily Worker* picture; Party organizer 
in Queens County, N. Y.; identity of 
Party nominating petitions of persons 
seeking political office in Borough of 
Queens, N. Y.; identification of her 
signature on checks drawn on New 
Orleans bank. 
Present and past Party membership; 
acquaintanceship and association with 
Joseph North;* use of alias. 


Party membership day before and day 
after Tass employment; Party member- 
ship while employed by Committee for 
War Orphans in Stalingrad (New York), 
Labor Defender* and Equal Justice;* 
yuthorship of article, Women in Action, 
published by Worker’s Library Pub- 
lishing Co.,* New York City. 

Present Party membership; past Party 
activities; identification of Party mem- 
bers, associations, acquaintances; editor- 
ship of National Guardian;* occupation 
after 1948, teacher Jefferson School of 
Social Science,” New York: authenticity 


of prisoner-of-war letters obtained by 
torture. 
Present and past Party membership; 


editorship of Shape-Up and experiences 
therewith; activity of wife in agency dis- 
tributing Soviet films; dealings with Soviet 
Embassy and receipt of funds therefrom; 
experiences on waterfront; acquaintance- 
ship with Joe Stack. 

Present and past Party membership; 
identification of certain person on New 
York Newspaper Guild election slate 
as Communist candidate. 

Present and past Party membership; 
present occupation; Party membership 
while Tass* employee; contributor to 
People’s World*. 





Present and past Party membership; Party 
membership since about November 1950; 


acquaintanceship with and place of 
residence of Robert Blanchard* and 
immediate neighbors, East Rockaway, 


N. Y., together with any Party meetings 
there. 

Party membership the day before and day 
after Tass employment. 


Party membership; candidacy for member 
of city council on Party ticket at Balti- 
more, Md., in 1939; acqaintanceship with 
Bernard J. Weinkrantz, 
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Witness 


North, Joseph, Croton-on- 


Hudson, N. Y. 


O’Dell, Hunter Pitts (alias, 
Ben Jones), 2319 Louisiana 


Ave., New Orleans, La. 


Phifer, Calhoun, 7314 Hurst 


St., New Orleans, La. 


Russell, Maud, 103 
93d St., New York City. 


Schuman, Julian, 408 2% 
Ave., New York City. 


Shafer, Jack, Flushing, N. Y 


West 








Background 


B. A., University of Pennsyl- 
vania; former employee, 
Chester Times (Pennsyl- 
vania), Labor Defender,* 
Daily Worker,* Labor 
Unity,* and New Masses.* 


Xavier (Louisiana) Univer- 
sity, 2 years; employee, Hol- 
sum afe, New Orleans, 
La. 


A. B., Tulane University; em- 
ployee, Republic Car Load- 
ing and Distributing Co., 
New Orleans, La.; former 
seaman. 

M. A., Columbia University; 
studied at Woodbrook Col- 
lege, England; publisher, 
Far East Reporter; lecturer; 
former executive director, 
Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy;* former 
employee, Chinese YWCA, 
China. 


Attended College of City of 
New York; writer and free- 
lance editorial worker; con- 
tributor to China Press, 
Chicago Sun Times, Den- 
ver Post, China Weekly Re- 
view,’ China Monthly Re- 
view,’ New World Review,* 
The Nation. 

Education not stated; copy 
reader, New York Times. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Principal questions refused 


Present Party membership; acquaintance- 
ship and meetings with Winston Burdett 
(who testified concerning same); contact 
with Soviet Intelligence while in Spain; 
acquaintanceship with Major General 
Kleber (commander, Loyalist Army) in 
United States and Spain; gave Krivtsky 
dossier to New Masses* publication; trav- 
el to Spain on own passport; use of his 
passport by others. 

Address; use of alias; Party district or- 
ganizer in New Orleans, La.; attendance 
at Party leadership school; order Party 
members under his supervision not to 
register in compliance with State re- 
quirements; acquaintanceship with Paul 
Robeson and Martha Stone,* and certain 
unidentified persons; apply Party direc- 
tives in organizing Communist cadres in 
South (when shown Party directives 
from Soviet Union). 

Party membership in 1954; past and present 
Party membership; active recruiter on 
Tulane University campus; association 
with Sam Hall, Jr., and Irving Goff. 


Present and past Party membership; 
knowledge of Party membership in 
Idaho; made address to groups under di- 
rection of Far East Reporter;* activity in 
formation of and directorship in Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy* (CDFEP); connection between 
CDFEP and Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Policy Toward China;* visits to 
Party national headquarters, New York 
City; identification of article appearing 
in Daily Worker* entitled “Facts Be- 
hind the Korean Crisis: Who Started the 
Shooting?’’ and if prepared by CDFEP; 
disposition of CDFEP records; whether 
CD¥FEP (1) engaged in campaign to dis- 
credit Chinese National Government 
(CNG), (2) urged halting all aid to CNG 
and withdrawal of U. S. Armed Forces 
from Japan, China, Korea, and with- 
drawal of General Wedemeyer from war 
theater; invitation on behalf of Far 
East Reporter* to Anita Willcox,* and 
Henry Willcox to lecture on “‘A Day ina 
Peking Prison”’ and discussion of “‘Justice 
in New China;” activity in Rosenberg 
ease; belief in claim of use of germ war- 
fare by U. S. Armed Forces in Korea; 
sources of published letters from William 
Hinton; pertinent information concern- 
ing: Ting Pi Wu, alleged Chinese Com- 
munist delegate, Dr. Max Yergen, 
Israel Epstein, Guenther Stein, Talitha 


Gerlach, John W. Powell,* William 
Hinton,* Gerald Tannebaum, Anita 
Willeox,* Henry Willcox, Ida Pruitt, 
Frederick V. Field,* Corliss Lamont, 


Mugh deLacy,* Ted White, Louis Wein. 
stock, Sam Cannon, Bella Dodd, Phi 
Jaffee, Mrs. Fred Field, Johannes Steele’ 
China Monthly Review,’ Indusco. 

Past membership in Communist Party, 
Party membership when employed by 
China Press and when he wrote various 
articles while in Red China and appear- 
ing under his name in China Monthly 
Review, New World Review, (formerly 
Soviet Russia Today*), and The Nation; 
acquaintanceship with William Hinton 
and Maud Russell. 

Present and past Party membership; Party 
membership in 1930, 1940, 1949, and when 
employed by New York Times in 1955; 
severance from Communist Party; use of 
alias; whether he had Party alias name. 
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Witness Background 
Sherman, Alexander, 1742 | Motion-picture distributor 
17th St., NW., Washing- for Soviet Artkino and 
ton, D.C. other films; theater man- 


Shields, Esther Lowell, 127 
West 96th St., New York 
City. 


Smith, Jessica, correct name, | 


44 Central 
New 


Jessica Abt, 
Park, West, 
Oity. 


Stone, John B., 2901 18th St. 
NW., Washington, D. C, 








York | 


Todd, Alden, 4872 Chevy | 


Chase _ Blvd., 
Chase, Md. 


Chevy 


Todd, Laurence, 4805 Lang- 
drum Lane, Chevy Chase, 


4 


ager, Washington, D. C.; 
former publicity and film 
consultant, Royal Norwe- 
gian Government; film 
critic, New York Times; 
education not stated. 

Education not stated; edi- 
torial work and reporter at 


United Nations for Tass 
agency.* 
Graduate Swarthmore Col- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lege; editor New World Re- | 


view,* former employee 


Soviet Russia Today,* U.S. | 
8. R. Information Bulletin | 


and American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. 


Education not stated; pub- 
lisher, On the Washington 
Record, Washington, D. C., 
a newsletter; former voca- 
tions: Publisher, Billings 
(Mont.) Searchlight; radio 
editor, Chicago Evening 
Post; feature writer, Chicago 
Daily News; rewrite and 
feature writer, Chicago 
Daily Times, night city edi- 
tor, assistant city editor and 


city editor various other 
newspapers; Washington, 
D. .. correspondent for 


Newsweek and Bridgeport 
Herald; worked for Feder- 


} 
| 
} 


ated Press, and National | 


Guardian; U. 8S. Govern- 
ment assignments: Assist- 
ant Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Treasury Depart- 
ment; Public Relations Dir- 
rector, Bureau of Budget; 
chief publicity director, 
Solid Fuels and Oil Divi- 
sions, Office of Price Admin- 
istration (OPA); special as- 
signment writer, Office War 
Information (OW]). 
Graduate, Temple 
attended Swarthmore 
lege; reporter, 
Press; former 
Sun = Shipbuilding 
Chester, Pa. 
High-school education; at- 
tended Michigan University 
244 years; former correspond- 


Col- 


employee, 
Co., 


College; | 


Federated | 


ent, Tass Agency* in charge | 


of Washington, D. 


bureau; retired 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Principal questions refused 


Present Party membership and attendance 
at its meetings; information concerning 
Jean Montgomery* and attendance with 
her at Party meetings. 


Party membership prior to Tass employ- 
ment; acquaintanceship with and present 
whereabouts of James M. Shields* and 
whether he (Shields) was regional di- 
rector of National Labor Relations 
Board; supplied information to Shields 
concerning Conference for Peaceful Alter- 
natives,* held in Chicago in 1950 and his 
attendance with her; acquaintanceship 
with Steve Nelson; contributing editor 
to Labor Defender.* 

Past and present membership tn Com- 
munist Party; what individual made 
largest financial contribution to New 
World Review*; whether she used alias 
aS pen name; whether she knew Robert 
Dunn as an undereover worker for Soviet 
Union; personal attendance at Harold 
Ware Communist cell meeting, and 
whether Alger Hiss, Charles Kramer* 
and Victor Perlo* also attended; attend- 
ance at Party meeting with husband, 
John Abt.* 

Present membership in Communist Party; 
whether Communist meetings held at 
his home; past Party membership when 
in employ of U. S. Government from 
1940, when at Bureau of Budget, when 
working on Chicago newspapers before 
and on Washington, D. C., newspapers 
after the war; connection with Robert F. 
Hall newspaper unit of the Communist 
Party at Washington, D, C. 


Party membership time prior to 1955; 


everance from Party membership. 


Whether he visited home of David Wahl, 
Kensington, Md.; whether he remem 
bered a farewell party for Robert Hall, 
acquaintanceship with Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster.* 
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Witness | Background Principal questions refused 








Velson, Irving Charles, 1798 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 


N. 


Education not stated; repre- | Present and past Party membership; 
sentative, International | . national military director in 1930 of the 
Longshoremen and Ware- Young Communist League,* alias as 
housemen’s Union, New Charlie Wilson and Shavey Wilson; 
York City. Party member when organizing workers 
at Brooklyn Navy Yard during 1930 
and early part of war; Party member 
when secretary of Apprentice Associa- 
| 
| 
| 





tion; frequent contact with Roy Hudson, 
Party functionary, when on executive 
| board of Greater New York Industrial 
Union Council; organizational work for 
Alexander Stevens, alias J. Peters; denial 
of testimony of Louis Budenz that he 
(Velson) worked in close association with 
J. Peters and that Peters was liaison 
officer between Communist international 
apparatus, United States of America, 
and Soviet secret police. 
Weissman, Samuel, 300 Ist | Education not stated; edi- | Present and past Purty membership and 
Ave., New York City | torial index department, | prior to 1948; existence of any Com- 
New York Times. | munist cells subsequent to 1952; sup- 
porter of campaign in 1947; to elect 
John T. McManus president of New 
York Newspaper Guild; knowledge of 
any living persons to be or have been 
Party members; aid in distribution of 
publication known as New Times* and 
whether he ever saw same; divulgence of 
past Party activities to employer (New 
York Times). 
Zalph, Jerry, 15 West 87th | Education not stated; proof- | Present Party membership; member of 
St., New York City reader, New York Times. | Communist cell; employment by 
Workers Library Publishers;* leader- 
ship of Communist group at New York 
Times; obtainment of employment at 
New York Times for any Party member; 
knowledge of Communist influence in 
Typographical Union (Big Six); active 
conspirator to take over control of Typo- 
graphical Union and through that Union 
eventually contro] Typographical Union, 
nationally. 





1 Used to propagandize American prisoners of war in Communist China during Korean war. (1955 Strat- 
egy and Tactics of World Communism, pt.27, p. 2259). 

2 Admitted membership in Communist. Party while on oath. 

8’ Admitted membership in Communist Party while testifying before House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1948. (See vol. 1, Report HUAC 1948). 

‘A former Soviet intelligence agent in Europe and the United States who defected in 1938. (See I. P. 
R. hearings—1951, pt. 1, p. 225.) 

5 Sunday edition, Daily Worker* (New York). 

¢ Successor to China Weekly Review. Monthly was used in propagandizing American prisoners of 
war in Communistic China during Korean war, and published anti-American topics. 

§ See footnote 1. 

7U, 8.8. R, (Embassy, Washington, D. C.) publication. 

* Communist publication in Red China used to propagandize American prisoners of war and published 
anti-American subjects. See vol, 23, exhibits 480, p. 1998, ete. Interlocking Subversion in Governmen 
Departments, report. 





APPENDIX G 
Crrations For ConTEMPT OF CONGRESS 


The Senate of the United States in 1956 cited for contempt of Con- 
gress eight witnesses who had appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security at hearings held during 1955 and 1956. 

The names and addresses of each of the cited witnesses, as disclosed 
by the transcript of record, follow. 

Harvey M. Matusow, Hotel Dauphin, Broadway and 67th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Mary Knowles, 413 Valley Forge Road, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
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Herman Liveright, 2239 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La. 
Pauline Feuer, 9994 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La. 
Seymour Peck, 67-98 Clyde Street, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

William A. Price, 446 West 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Robert Shelton, 191 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 

Alden Whitman, 555 Broadway, H: ast ings-on-the-Hudson, New York. 

All these witnesses, except Harv ey M. - Matusow and Pauline Feuer, 
were indicted on November 26, 1956, by a grand jury sitting at W ash- 
ington, D. C., on the charge of hav ing v iolated the provisions of sec- 
tion 192, title 2 of the United States penal code which makes it a mis- 
demeanor for a witness to willfully refuse to answer any material 
question asked by a congressional committee. The grand jury took no 
action against Harvey M. Matusow. The citation of Pauline Feuer is 
to receive the attention of the United States district attorney for the 
sastern district of Louisiana. 

Harvey Matusow 

Harvey M. Matusow is the only individual in this group of eight wit- 
nesses who asserted the privilege of the fifth amendment. The re- 
maining seven witnesses claimed alleged privilege under the first 
amendment or some aspect thereof. Each witness was accompanied by 
personal legal counsel and was afforded full opportunity to consult 
with counsel at the time of his or her refusal to answer material 
questions. 

Harvey Matusow is no stranger to congressional and State govern- 
mental investigations of Communist activities in the United States. 
The subcommittee has heretofore publicly reported that, among other 
occurrences, Matusow had served as a witness and Government in- 
former at various times between 1940 and 1949 against the Communist 
Party, U.S. A. In this capacity, Matusow had also testified before 
the subcommittee in October 1952 and upon various occasions, he had 
testified at hearings conducted by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the Subversive Activities Control Board and the Texas 
Industrial Commission. Matusow was also a Government witness in 
two criminal cases involving the prosecution of Communist leader 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Clinton E. Jencks, a labor official. 

In January 1955, Matusow filed affidavits of recantation in the two 
criminal cases and later gave oral testimony to support the motions of 
defendants for a new trial. One month later a book “False Witness,” 
bearing Matusow’s name as author, appeared in published form. In 
this book Matusow asserted that he had voluntarily given perjured tes- 
timony in previous appearances before investigative committees. Since 
Matusow, between February 13 and October 8, 1952, had given sworn 
testimony before the subcommittee regarding the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, certain youth organizations and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, the subcommittee held public hear- 
ings on February 2, 21, and 28, March 1, and 2, and April 20, 1955, for 
the purpose of determining, if possible, the truth or falsity of Matu- 
sow’s assertions. Matusow testified at these hearings. 

Matusow’s citation for contempt of Congress arose by reason of his 
willful failure and refusal to give responsive answers to 12 certain 
questions propounded to him at the subcommittee hearing held at 
Washington, D. C., on March 1, 1955. The subcommittee read to 
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Matusow eight questions which had previously been propounded to 
him when he testified in 1953 before the Texas Industrial Commission, 
and his replies thereto, and then asked him whether he gave such 
answers and if they were true. The remaining four unanswered ques- 
tions are deemed by the subcommittee to be material as to the identity 
(undisclosed) nature, and possible Communist connections, if any, 
of the person or corporation engaged in the manufacture of a toy 
which Matusow claimed to have invented and sold with royalty rights 
to the unidentified person or corporation. 

Matusow asserted the fifth-amendment privilege to refuse to give 
direct answers to all 12 questions and his separate refusals form “the 
basis of his citation for contempt of Congress. 

The subcommittee believes that Matusow after having voluntarily 
given responsive and self-incriminating answers to the original ques- 
tions which were also incr iminatory in nature, at the Texas hearing, 
thereby waived his right to assert ‘the privilege of the fifth amend- 
ment as a basis for refusing to give responsive answers to those certain 
eight subcommittee questions concerning the identical subject matter 
and pertaining to the correctness and truthfulness of his original 
statements. The subcommittee is also of the opinion that Matusow, 
by voluntarily disclosing the nature and type of his invention and all 
contractual rights thereto, had thereby waived the right to refuse to 
answer the four questions in this field which the subcommittee deemed 
pertinent to the subject of its investigation and necessary to clarify 
and explain the matter. 


Mary Knowles 


Mary Knowles has testified at subcommittee hearings on three dif- 
ferent occasions, on May 21, 1953, and July 29 and September 15, 1955. 
Mrs. Knowles received her education at Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine. As of September 15, 1955, she was the librarian of the William 
Jeanes Memorial Library, at Plymouth Meeting, Pa., and prior to 
her employment there she had served elsewhere as an assistant li- 
brarian. She possesses more than average intelligence. She has an 
alert mind and was an adroit witness, as a review of the transcript 
of her testimony will show. 

When Mrs. Knowles first appeared before the subcommittee, she 
was advised by the chairman at the beginning of the hearing that the 
subcommittee had received sworn testimony (by Herbert Philbrick, a 
former member of the Communist Party who had joined it so as to 
report its activities to the Federal Bureau of Investigation) that she 
had been a member of a Communist cell at Boston, Mass. The chair- 
man further informed Mrs. Knowles that the subcommittee did not 
desire its evidence to impugn anyone who is now a loyal American, 
regardless of any mistakes he or she may have made in the past, and 
that it was now offering her full opportunity to freely and frankly 
deny the testimony. Mrs. Knowles was then asked a total of 8 ques- 
tions only, 6 of which concerned such matters as her membership in 
the Communist Party, her attendance at party meetings with Herbert 
Philbrick and various positions allegedly held by her at one university 
and one school in Boston. Two questions concerned her vocation as 
a librarian. Mrs. Knowles gave direct answers to the questions con- 
cerning her vocation, but asserted the privilege of the fifth amendment 
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to the remaining six questions involving alleged Communist activity 
on the stated ground “the answer might incriminate me.” 

At the time of her second appearance before the subcommittee, on 
July 29, 1955, Mrs. Knowles refused responsive answers to four cer- 
tain material questions, one of which required her to affirm or deny 
that she knew Herbert Philbrick. On this occasion Mrs. Knowles 
asserted the privilege of the first amendment as her basic defense for 
refusing direct answers. Her grounds for refusal are reflected by the 
following quotations taken from the transcript of the hearing: “I think 
it [the question] invades my constitutional rights”; “the questions 
have no pertinency to the national security at the moment and any 
salethniides or nonrelationship are not valid points of inquiry at this 
time”; “the jurisdiction of this committee does not include such ques- 
tions”; “they [the questions] are not relevant to the question of na- 
tional security”; and “the questions are an inquiry into one’s thoughts 
and affairs.” The chairman ordered Mrs. Knowles to give direct an- 
swers to the questions on penalty of contempt of the United States 
Senate. After consultation with her legal counsel, Mrs. Knowles re- 
fused toanswer. Although the questions which she was then refusing 
to answer were of the same type and character as those propounded at 
the 1953 hearing, Mrs. Knowles neither asserted nor mentioned the 
fifth amendment privilege, but chose to rely upon the first amendment. 

At the hearing held September 15, 1946, Mrs. Knowles flatly chal- 
lenged the subcommittee’s jurisdiction. After answering certain pre- 
liminary questions, and when faced with a question pertaining to her 
street address at Malden, Mass., Mrs. Knowles stated, after consulta- 
tion with her legal counsel, that she is not a Communist. She stated 
further that she is not a member of the Communist Party. ( This is the 
identical point as to which she had previously claimed the privilege of 
the fifth amendment.) Continuing, she said that for many years she 
has had no connection, direct or indirect, with any organization on the 
Attorney General’s list; that she “has no knowledge concerning na- 
tional security” or of “the Internal Security Act of 1950”; that “in 
view of these things and the fact that I am a private citizen employed 
in a private institution under the care of a religious organization, I 
feel that I have no information that would be within the power or the 
jurisdiction of this duly organized committee to ask me.” 

At the conclusion of her preliminary statement, the subcommittee 
asked Mrs. Knowles if she was ever a member of the Communist Party. 
She refused to reply on the grounds contained in her statement. The 
subcommittee informed Mrs. Knowles of her right to claim the fifth 
amendment privilege to refuse to testify against herself if she felt her 
answer might tend to incriminate her, whereupon she specifically stated 
that she was not relying upon the fifth amendment. The subcommit- 
tee then called her attention to the fact that she had claimed the privi- 
lege of the fifth amendment to certain questions propounded to her at 
the 1953 hearing and the first amendment to certain questions asked 
of her at the July 29, 1955, hearing. When asked specifically whether 
she was asserting a fifth amendment privilege to questions to be asked 
today, she stated emphatically that she was not. Thereafter, without 
asserting any privilege, but relying upon her claim that the subcom- 
mittee lacked jurisdiction to question her, Mrs. Knowles refused an- 
swers to 57 material questions variously pertinent to her present mem- 
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bership and activities in the Communist Party and affiliations thereof, 
her acquaintances and associations with certain persons, and concet al- 
ment of matters from the subcommittee concerning Communist con- 
spiracy against the Government of the United States. 

Of the 57 questions, Mrs. Knowles refused to answer 56 on the sole 
ground that the committee lacked jurisdiction to question her on any 
matter whatsoever. She refused answer to one question on the sole 

round that such answer might result in publicity and subsequent em- 
Cae ‘rassment, not to her personally but to a close friend. 

Near the close of her examination Mrs. Knowles, in no unmistakable 
terms, disclosed her reason for claiming the protection of the fifth 
amendment to questions asked at the 1953 hearing. In answer to the 
question, “In other words you felt in 1953 that the incriminating mat- 
ters were sufficiently recent that they would not have been barred 
by the statute of limitations?”, Mrs. Knowles replied, “That is cor- 
rect”. 

William A. Price et al. 

William A. Price appeared as a sworn witness before a subcommit- 
tee hearing at Washington, D. C., on January 5, 1956, and Robert 
Shelton, Seymour Peck, and Alden Whitman testified’ 1 day later. 
The subcommittee was conducting an investigation with respect to the 
scope of Communist activity in New York. During the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation of the scope of Soviet activity in the United 
States, Herman Liveright testified at Washington, D. C., on March 
19, 1956, and Mrs. Pauline Feuer gave testimony on April 5, 1956, at 
New Orleans, La. 

At the time of their appearance to testify, Peck, Shelton, and Whit- 
man were employees of the New York Times. Price worked for the 
New York Daily News. Peck isa writer, rewrite man and copy reader. 
Shelton is a copy editor. Price is a news reporter. Liveright was 
rogram director for WDSU, a television station at New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Feuer worked part time as a juvenile court probation officer at 
New Orleans. She also attended Tulane University. 

With respect to education and past employment, transcripts of 
testimony disclose that Peck was formerly film critic and music direc- 
tor of the New York Daily Compass. He also worked for such New 
York publications as Cue Magazine, New York Star, and PM. 
Whitman, a former teacher of journalism at New York University, 
was previously employed by the New York Herald Tribune and 
the Buffalo Evening News. He is also a former employee of Tass 
News Agency, American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born, National Committee for ig Rights, North American 
Committee To Aid Spanish Democracy, Film Audiences, Films for 
Democracy, and Veterans for Demoer: ae Price had previous em- 
—— nt with the Springfield (N. J.) Sun and the Santa Paula 
(Calif.) Chronicle. 

Liveright attended a 2-year course at the Experimental College of 
the University of Wisconsin. Thereafter he had worked for the 
American Broadcasting Co. at station WABC in New York City, 
Joseph Gaer Associates, a New York publishing firm, and Paramount 
Pictures for about 12 years. 

Mrs. Feuer is a graduate of Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
where she took a bachelor of science degree. She had previously 
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taught in the Philadelphia Public School of Science and served as 
an instructor of the English language between 1931 and 1932 in the 
Department of Education, Moscow, Russia. 

Shelton, who has a bachelor of science degree from Northwestern 
University, formerly worked for Fairchild public ations. 

Peck, Price, Liveright, Feuer, Shelton, and Whitman all challenged 
the power, author ity, and jurisdiction of the subcommittee to ques- 
tion them about any matter concerning Communism ys any facet of 
their private affairs. Each one specifically refused to claim the fifth- 
amendment privilege after being notified of his or her right to assert 
it if honestly believing that a responsive answer might tend to self- 
incrimination. In lieu of such claim each witness based his or her 
refusal to answer on the ground either of privilege under the first 
amendment, or some self-conceived personal privilege. 

Seymour Peck admitted on oath that he had been a member of 
the Communist Party and of the Young Communist League in cells 
existing in New York City College and Hearn’s (New York C ity) 
department store, but asserted that he left the party in 1949 and 
that as of the date of his testimony he was not a Communist. He 
challenged the authority of the subcommittee to question him con- 
cerning his “personal associations, activities, and beliefs” or to force 
him to divulge the identity of former Communist cell associates whose 
activities, he stated, insofar as he observed them, were in no way 
unlawful. Asked whether he desired to plead the privilege of the 
fifth amendment, he replied : 


I have no interest whatever in invoking the fifth amend- 
ment. 


Alden Whitman admitted he joined the Communist Party at Bridge- 
port, Conn., in 1935, and retained his membership until 1949. He 
specifically denied having been a Communist since his employment by 
the New York Times. In refusing to answer pertinent questions, he 
followed the pattern set by Seymour Peck, and other witnesses, chal- 
lenging the jurisdiction of the subcommittee to inquire into his “private 
affairs, ’ beliefs, and associational activities.” On this basis, he refused 
to identify or disclose the whereabouts of former associates in Com- 
munist cells or reveal his activities in connection with certain com- 
mittees cited by responsible sources as being subversive. When inter- 
rogated closely concerning the basis of his refusal to answer ques- 
tions, he stated : “It is not the immunity provisions of the fifth amend- 
ment. It is not entirely the first amendment. * I rely upon the 
general provisions of the first amendment, plus the (doctrine) of the 
separation of powers in the Constitution of the United States. And 
I rely also on Supreme Court decisions.” 

Seymour Peck and Alden Whitman freely admitted past mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. 

William A. Price also challenged the jurisdiction of the subcom- 
mittee to inquire into his ‘ ‘politic: al and religious beliefs, any other 
personal and private affairs or associational activities.” He refused 
answer to material questions concerning past and present membership 
and activities in the Communist Party, his candidacy in 1949 on the 
party slate of the New York Newspaper Guild, whether he flew an 
airplane to Latin and South America, who accompanied him on the 
trip, and whether he knew Marcella Hitschmannova. 
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When Price was advised by the subcommittee that it wanted the 
record of the proceeding to show whether it was his intention to assert 
the privilege of the fifth amendment, he stated that he intended to 
stand on his written objection— 


and the objection does not include the fifth amendment. 


Pauline Feuer refused answer to seven material questions relevant 
to her past and present membership in the Communist Party and, in 
particular, at certain past times including (1) about 1935 when she 
taught school, (2) as of October 13, 1953, ian she addressed a letter 
to a New Orleans daily newspaper (which published it) signed “Mrs. 
Joseph Feuer Chairman, National Legislation, Louisiana Parent- 
Teachers Assoc lation,” and (3) on the date she was subpenaed to ap- 
pear .as a witness before the subcommittee. Mrs. Feuer first objected 
to the questions on the ground that she was not a Communist. She 
thereupon presented a lengthy written statement in which she chal- 
lenged the jurisdiction of the subcommittee to inquire into her “polit- 
ical beliefs,” and her “personal affairs and associational activities.” 
When Mrs. Feuer was asked whether her prepared statement included 
an invocation of the fifth amendment, she replied : “It does not include 
the fifth amendment.” To the question whether her refusals to answer 
were based upon her privilege against self-incrimination, she gave a 
negative reply. 

Herman Liveright refused to answer a total of 14 questions. These 
questions concerned past and present membership i in the Communist 
Party, whether he took orders from the Communist Party and whether 
the party ordered him to come from New York to New Orleans, for 
the purpose of engaging in subversive activities in the Southern 
United States. In “refusing to answer the subcommittee’s S questions, 
Liveright followed the p: ittern of challenging the authority of the 
subcommittee on grounds similar to those used by witnesses Shelton, 
Price, Feuer, et al., and in similar written form. Liveright also ex- 
pressly stated that he was not invoking the privilege of the fifth 
amendment against the questions to whic *h he refused direct answer, 

The subcommittee, by resolution, is charged with the duty of inves- 
tigating all phases of subversive activities in the United States coming 
to its attention. Its principal objective in subpenaing witnesses is to 
obtain factual information upon which to base legislation, if needed, 
and not to recommend that witnesses who refuse to answer questions 
material to its investigation be cited for contempt of Congress. How- 
ever, under the provision of section 192, title 2 of the United States 
Penal Code, it is a Federal offense for a witness to wilfully refuse to 
auiswer any material question propounded to him by a congressional 
committee. 

The Supreme Court, in the famed case of Brown v. Walker, long ago 
established the pr inciple of law that if a witness volunt wily answers 
a question which in itself is incriminating, he has waived his right to 


invoke the privilege of the fifth amendment. This principle of law 
has never been overruled or supplanted and was followed in the recent 


case of Rogers v. United States.’ 


1 Brown v. Walker (1896), 161 U. S. 591. 
2 Rogers v. U. 8S. (1951), 340 U. S. 367. 
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In the cases of Monta v. U. S2 and U. S., ex rel. Vajtauer v. Com- 
missioner of Immigration, the court ruled that if a witness desires the 
protection of the fifth amendment he is required to plead it. The 
Court further held in Smith v. U. S.° that the fifth amendment priv- 
ilege is deemed to have been waived unless invoked. In Hale \ 
Henkel ® the Supreme Court established the rule that a witness may 
not refuse to give testimony on the ground that to do so would expose 
another ra harassment or embarrassment. This ruling was followed 
in UV. . Singleton™ when the Supreme Court stated that the fifth 
sitosictlai offers only personal protection to a witness and that it 
does not permit him to premise his plea upon the fact that some third 
party might be, or even will be, incriminated in his testimony. 

In view of existing statutory law and pertinent decisions ‘by the 
Supreme Court, the subcommittee had no alternative to recommend- 
ing that Harvey Matusow be cited for contempt of Congress for re- 
fusing to answer material questions to which he had waiv ed his funda- 
mental right to refuse to answer, and that the witnesses who specifically 
refused to claim the privilege afforded by the fifth amendment, but 
instead challenged the jurisdiction of the subcommittee or asserted 
alleged “privilege” under the provisions of the first amendment. be 
likewise cited. 


APPENDIX H 


The following is part of the subcommittee’s report on the episode 
of the Russian seamen, which was approved May 24, 1956. 


THe EpisopE OF THE RussSIAN SEAMEN 


During the course of its inquiry into the scope and nature of Soviet 
activity in the United States, the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee learned that five Russian seamen, who had sought asylum in 
the United States, had redefected and returned to the Soviet Union. 
There were indications that Soviet activity here had set this event 
in motion and the subcommittee sought, in discharge of its legislative 
mandate, to learn the circumstances surrounding this activity. 

After an inquiry of 15 days, the subcommittee has unanimously 
arrived at specific findings and has come to certain conclusions and 
recommendations. 


FACTS 


The Soviet tanker Tuapse, while carrying jet fuel to Red China on 
June 23, 1954, was intercepted and brought into port by the Chinese 
Navy. At the time, the Tuapse had a crew of 49 men. peor 49 
were taken to Formosa, the Chinese Government’s island retrea 

From all the facts in the case, it is apparent that the 49 seamen were 
given a choice of returning to the Soviet Union or sts aying on Formosa. 
In the latter category were included those whose wish seems to have 
been to make their way to the United States. Of the 49, 29, through 





8 Monia v. S. (1948). 817 U. 424. 

4U. 8. ex ad Vajtauer v. eitechiclomer of Immigration, 273 U. 8. 173. 

5 Smith vy. U. 8. (1949), 337 U.S. 150. 

6 Hale v. Henkel (1951). 201 U. S. 1438. 

7U. 8. v. Singleton (1952), 193 Fed. 2d 464 (Certiorari granted, but reversed on other 
grounds.) 
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the diplomatic efforts of the French Government, went back to the 
Soviet Union; 20, or more than 40 percent, remained. 

In October 1955, on the recommendation of the Secretary of State, 
9 of the 20 seamen from Formosa came to the United States. After 
they arrived they were put on a parole basis as far as immigration was 
concerned. Of the 9 seamen, 3 obtained jobs in the Washington area 
and 6 in the New York area. 

From all the facts available, the 6 seamen who worked in the New 
York area encountered the problems and economic difficulties to 
which most people, immigrants and citizens alike, are subjected. 
However, they obtained jobs and the jobs were of such a nature that 
they were able to earn their livelihood. Their pay amounted to 
roughly $50 or $60 a week. Their scale of living was modest, but they 
began to make preparations which reflected the desire not only to 
become American citizens, but to integrate themselves completely 
into our society. Three of them had enrolled in school. Several of 
them gave evidence of considering marriage to young Russian- 
American girls in the United States. They gave every indication of 
appreciating life in the United States and, before that, life on Formosa. 

There were a series of efforts on the part of Soviet agents to contact 
the seamen. For instance, Ryabenko and Shishin were accosted in 
the New York subway and asked to return to the Soviet Union. 
There was evidence that threats accompanied this encounter. There 
was also an episode at a dance hall, at which letters, ostensibly from 
relatives, were delivered by Communist agents to two of the boys. 
Shishin was involved in both of these episodes, and he, above all the 
boys, seems to have been an especial target. Ryabenko received 
letters which bore appeals for him to return home from his mother, 
his father, his sisters, and his friends, and were very moving in content. 

In February of this year Soviet Ambassador Zaroubin, through the 
State Department, asked to talk to the sailors with a view to persuad- 
ing them to return home. At this time, the sailors wrote letters in 
reply, which were delivered to Mr. Striganov, the counselor of the 
Soviet Embassy, on March 2, in the offices of the State Department 
Loukashkov’s letter read: 


All of us, particularly speaking for myself, are now living in 
America. Here I have found asylum and pleasant human 
relationships. At the present time I am attending classes 
studying the English language. Iam getting accustomed to 
life in America and I like it here. The only thing disturbing 
me is the fate of my dear ones whom I have left behind in 
the Soviet Union. Since I am not in a position to help them, 
I pray to God for their protection. I want to live and work 
in peace. I understand perfectly that there is no road back 
to the past. I believe that any discussion regarding the 
subject will lead to no good whatever. 


The other letters were similar in content. Unfortunately, that did 
not end the matter in the eyes of the Soviet authorities. 

The subcommittee was able to go extensively into the cases of 
Solovyev, Ryabenko, and Vaganov, but its findings are to the effect 
that the existence of the other seamen was generally comparable. 

Viktor Solovyev lived in a suburb of New York City, and had a job 
with a small manufacturing firm there. He lived in a roominghouse, 
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and with the assistance of an intelligent Russian-American, Col. 
Vladimir Rudolph, who seems to have been close to him, began to 
accustom himself to our ways. He also saw, from time to time, the 
other seamen who worked in and about the New York area. Solovyev 
led quite an uneventful existence, free from any contact with Soviet 
sources, up until April 1956. 

While he was in the George Washington Hotel in New York City, 
where he had been staying after a nose operation, and lying on his 
bed in the early afternoon of April 5, Solovyev was surprised by the 
incursion into his room of two Soviet citizens who flashed credentials 
which Solovyev believed to be those of the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations. The two men bore letters purportedly written 
by Solovyev’s mother, which Solovyev did not read but put on his 
table. He did this so that what was in the letters would not influence 
him in a decision which he felt was about to be imposed on him. 
Solovyev subsequently acknowledged that he was frightened by this 
visit. The men asked him to return home to the Soviet Union, and 
when he refused to do so, they asked that he go to the home of Arkady 
Sobolev, Chief Delegate of the Soviet U nion to the U nited Nations, 
and discuss the thing with him. Solovyev’s reply to the Soviets was: 


You must know who I am, a political criminal, a so-called 
enemy of the people. I am young, just 20 years old. If I 
were 40 years old, I would return to Russia and sit another 
20 years in prison, but I am young and [I like it here and I 
would like to stay. I did not betray my mother. I like my 
mother, but if I returned I wouldn’t see her anyway. I am 
not a betrayer of my people. I love my people even more 
than the American people. But I don’t want to return. 

While in the room, however, the two Soviet representatives, accord- 
ing to the sworn testimony of Solov yev, perpetrated an act of force 
and violence in that, when Solovyev ‘walke d into the washroom, they 
bolted the door of the hotel room. This act terrorized Solovyev and 
caused him to adopt a ruse to persuade them to depart. He told them 
that a representative of the Church World Service was due at the 
hotel at 2 o’clock and that therefore they had better leave at once— 
a statement which was not true but which succeeded in terminating 
the interview. 

Solovyev testified that the men called again the next morning 
(April 6), this time on the iddohetia: and that he put them off by 
making an appointment to meet them at a fixed streetcorner. Instead 
of meeting them, however, he proceeded to his home in the suburbs, 
and notified Church World Service. 

Meanwhile, another of the boys had also had visitors. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation learned on April 6 that Shirin, who worked 
in Clifton, N. J., was called out of his job at 6:30 p. m., on April 5 
by two unknown men. He returned to his work, but the men returned 
again at 10 p.m. When he returned from this second interruption, 
he remarked: ‘Why don’t they let me alone?’ Later, after work, 
he stopped at a tavern where he remarked to a friend that he was 
about to report the incide a to the FBI. The friend urged him to do 
it the following morning (April 6). Shirin replied: ‘Tomorrow may 
be too late. T “hey have alre ady t aken one of my friends.’”’ He then 
used the words “Secret Police” and “at the point of a gun.” (The 
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latter expression, according to the FBI informant, could have been 
figurative.) 

On the night of April 5, Solovyev, Shirin, and Loukashkov became 
convinced that they had to band together to make some kind of 
courageous decision. Loukashkov, too, had been the object of a visit 
from Soviet officials, contemporaneous with Solovyev’s. By this time, 
moreover, they had learned that Shishin (another of the sailors) had 
visited the Soviet delegation, and apparently was in the hands of the 
Soviet authorities. 

The three (Solovyev, Shirin, and Loukashkov) met together in Inter- 
national House at Columbia University and talked until 5 o’clock in 
the morning of April 6, when they joined in a firm resolution not to go 
back to the Soviet Union. Solovyev has quoted Loukashkov as 
saying: 


I am not a small child and I know what it would do to me 
if I went back. 


As already noted, Solovyev testified that the Soviet agents phoned 
1zain that same morning. He told the agents that he w ould see them 
_ 3 o’clock that afternoon (April 6), and then called Shirin and 
Loukashkov at International House, but now he was not able to speak 
with them. He experienced a fear, which was intuitive only, that 
even as he was trying to reach them on the phone there was someone 
with them. Solovyev never saw these two seamen again. 

As for the remaining two, Vaganov and Ryabenko, they were em- 
ployed in Paterson, N. J., and earned approximately $55 to $60 a week. 
They resided in a small house that adjoined a larger house in Paterson. 
The people from whom they rented their living quarters were Mr. and 
Mrs. Kowalew, a Russian-American couple who befriended them and 
apparently made them comfortable with respect to the material needs 
of life. According to the Kowalews, both boys were good tenants, 
dutiful with respect to their work, and exemplary as far as their living 
habits were concerned. 

The boys’ employer testified that on the night of April 5, there was 
coming to them in earned pay more than a week’s salary. Further- 
more, V aganov had opened a bank account on the 5th of March and 
had made an initial $20 deposit in his account. 

On the night of April 5, however, shortly before they returned from 
work at 5 p. m., two persons described as Soviet officials paid them an 
unsolicited visit. When Mr. Kowalew visited the boys’ house after 
the Russians had arrived, he noted that the boys were pale, frightened 
and ill at ease. The Russians indicated to Kowalew that they did 
not care for his presence in the boys’ living quarters. The boys made 
an effort to go out and buy something to drink and Kowalew, knowing 
that they had no money because they were to be paid the next day, 
offered to make the necessary ‘purchase. The Russians, however, 
headed him off, and one of the Russians and Ryabenko went to a 
local liquor store and apparently bought 3 pint bottles of Smirnoff 
vodka and 7 bottles of beer. From that time on, no person friendly 
to the free world seems to have communicated with Vaganov and 
Ryabenko, except for income-tax authorities and immigration officials 
who had perfunctory meetings with the boys while they were shep- 
herded by Soviet officials. 
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Nor are there any witnesses to what transpired in the little house in 
Paterson that night; but when Mrs. Kowalew returned home shortly 
after midnight from her regular night employment, she noticed that 
the lights were still on in the little house. She noticed again at 3 
o’clock and later that the lights were still on, and expressed concern 
to her husband that this was not right in view of the fact that the boys 
had to be at work early the next morning. She testified that her 
daughter, before going to school, saw the two boys and the Soviet 
representatives leaving the premises with suitcases. There were no 
other eyewitnesses to the events. However, the condition of the 
rooms when they were first entered by Kowalew on that morning of 
April 6 bore mute but revealing testimony to what must have tran- 
spired. 

There was wild disorder apparent at once. The rug in a bedroom 
was rumpled, a bed was pulled from its resting place, tables were out 
of position, the bedclothing itself was in wild disarray, there were 
photographs torn and scattered over the floor, phonograph records 
were smashed, and, most significant of all, there was a bloody shirt and 
undershirt which Kowalew testified had been worn by Ryabenko 
when the Russians arrived the night before. The Kowalews brought 
the shirt when they testified and turned it over to the committee. It 
bore a large hole over the right breast pocket that was very con- 
spicuous. According to the Kowalews, both the shirt and the under- 
shirt were bloodstained when they were found. Mrs. Kowalew had 
washed the shirt, intending to use it as a washrag after it had been 
abandoned by the boys. 

The Kowalews both assumed that the boys had been kidnaped by 
the Russians. That, however, was only a conclusion on their part, 
based on all that they had seen the night before and found that morn- 
ing in their rooms. The employer of the boys, when they did not 
arrive by noon that day, sent a Russian-American fellow employee to 
the Kowalews’ home to find out what had happened. When he dis- 
covered the conditions that spelled kidnaping to the Kowalews, he 
reported this fact at once to the FBI. That evening, the FBI inter- 
viewed this Russian-American youth and obtained some of these 
particulars. 

The FBI had thus learned many of the events involving Ryabenko 
and Vaganov in Paterson (but not the incident of the bloody shirt) on 
April 6, and on the “afternoon and evening” of that day orally in- 
formed the Immigration Service, the Justice Department, the CIA and 
the State Department of these and also of the aforementioned episode 
involving Shirin. 

Sometime during the afternoon of April 6, the 5 seamen (Ryabenko, 
Vaganov, Shirin, Shishin, and Loukashkov), in the company of two 
Russian officials, appeared at the Internal Revenue Service office in 
New York and routinely acquired income-tax clearance. The sub- 
committee interviewed the tax people involved, who stated that they 
had interviewed the seamen and ascertained that they owed no taxes 
because the amounts that had been deducted from their pay would 
have exceeded the amounts that they owed, according to their calcu- 
lations. 
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On the afternoon of April 7, the five seamen, accompanied by a large 
number of Soviet officials, appeared at Idlewild Airport at approxi- 
mately 3:10 p.m. According to the testimony, they were completely 
surrounded by this group of Soviet officials, estimated to be between 
15 and 20 in number. ‘They were interviewed perfunctorily between 
3:10 and 4:25 p. m. at the immigration office and were asked whether 
they wanted to return home to the Soviet Union. Jan Van Hoogstra- 
ten of Church World Service testified that, even though he had been 
counselor to the boys, he was not allowed to be at the hearing. In 
fact, he testified that he had been advised by a representative of the 
Central Intelligence Agency that it would not be necessary for him 
even to be at the airport. He eloquently voiced his concern by 
saying: 

I simply could not believe that the same Government 
which deliberated 8 months or 7 months to admit these people 
could decide in 5 times 5 minutes to let them go. 


Mr. Van Hoogstraten recognized the Soviet official who seemed to 
be in charge of arrangements. This official was Konstantin Ekimov, 
first secretary of the Soviet U. N. delegation, who attends classes on 
the McCarran-Walter Act with Mr. Van Hoogstraten at New York 
University. 

At the immigration hearing itself, in the presence of the chief 
Soviet delegate to the United Nations, Sobolev, routine questions 
were asked of the boys such as: ‘‘Where did you get the nice suit 
of clothes you have?’’; ‘Don’t you like it here in the United States?”’; 
‘Why are you leaving?” 

When the question, ‘Do you think you have been fair in your 
dealings with the United States?” was asked, Sobolev at that time 
objected to the question and did not permit the boys to answer. 

The plane, a Scandinavian airliner, bearing the 5 seamen and 
2 Soviet officials, took off at 5 p.m. The following is a description, 
taken from the testimony, of the comportment and demeanor of the 
boys after the plane took off: 


They didn’t smoke; they didn’t speak; they didn’t read 
the newspaper. They just sat there on the airplane, just 
practically the whole way in. I mean, apparently, * * * 
the discipline at that point had reached the point where the 
discipline was fairly strict. 


On April 27, while the hearings of this subcommittee were in 
progress, there was released from Moscow a statement purportedly 
signed by the five seamen who had returned to the Soviet Union. 
The statement contended that the sailors were threatened and 
beaten on Formosa; that they had been planning, throughout their 
stay on that island, ways and means of escaping to some country 
where there was Soviet diplomatic representation; that they had 
learned from a newspaper report of the Soviet representative’s 
address in New York and that while in the United States they were 
surrounded by agents and people hostile to the Soviet Union. 

The 4 seamen still in the United States testified categorically that 
their treatment, as well as the treatment of the 5 redefectors, was good; 
that all 9 had known at all times of the address of the Soviet repre- 
sentative in New York, having been taken on a tour of the U. N. when 
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they first arrived in the United States and even shown the office of 
the Soviet delegation. They further testified that the five seamen 
in Moscow reflected every intention of staying in the United States, 
and had even joined in writing for publication in a New York news- 
paper an account of the friendly treatment they had received on 
Formosa and since their arrival in this country. In this letter, 
published on December 21, 1955, the seamen declared they had come 
to the United States “to stay,’’ had “deliberately chosen to live in 
the United States,” and “are grateful to the American people for 
their hospitality.” 

Moreover, the committee received testimony that on January 16, 
1956, 7 of the 9 seamen had addressed a letter to the editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, warning that Stewart Alsop’s article, Those 
Smug, Smug Russians, in the issue for December 31, 1955, indicated 
that Alsop had been deceived by Soviet intelligence organizations 
during his trip to Russia. They cited their own decision to remain 
here as evidence that Alsop was mistaken. 

Finally, in a phone call from Taipei, Formosa, to Washington, on 
May 2, 1956, Vladimir Benkovich, one of the seamen still on Formosa, 
read for the record portions of letters written from this country, by 
the seamen who subsequently redefected, to their comrades on For- 
mosa. Without exception, these letters spoke highly of the United 
States, and clearly indicated that the writers planned to live here 
permanently. 

On April 25, 1956, the State Department sent a note to Russian 
Ambassador Georgi N. Zaroubin referring to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the departure of the five seamen from the United States for 
the Soviet Union on April 7. The State Department held, after thor- 
ough investigation, 


that members of the Soviet delegation to the United Nations 
assumed authority and engaged in activities with respect to 
the seamen which are incompatible with the status of the 
Soviet delegation. 


The State Department contended that ‘‘the conduct of Aleksandr K. 
Guryanov and Nikolai Turkin was particularly objectionable.” The 
Department further objected to the intervention of the chief Soviet 
delegate to the United Nations, Arkady Sobolev, 


despite the presence of an accredited representative from the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, during the interview con- 
ducted at Idlewild by the authorities.of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service prior to departure of tbe seamen. 


The State Department concluded that— 


members of the Soviet delegation to the United Nations 
thereby performed acts of an improper character exceeding 
the scope of their official capacity and thereby abused the 
privilege of their residence in contravention of the terms of 
the headquarters agreement between the United States and 
the United Nations. } 


The Department called upon the Soviet Government to “instruct 
Ambassador Arkady Sobolev and his staff henceforth to adhere to 
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their recognized functions.” It further declared that the presence of 
Aleksandr K. Guryanov and Nikolai Turkin in the United States was 
no longer desirable and demanded that arrangements be made for 
their departure. 

On April 27, 1956, after the shocking facts had been brought to 
light through the public hearings of this subcommittee, Soviet Ambas- 
sador Georgi Zaroubin, in Washington, requested and was given an 
opportunity to talk separately with each of the four remaining seamen, 
under the supervision of Immigration authorities, on the occasion of 
their routine parole report. Once again Mr. Van Hoogstraten sought 
to be present; but Ambassador Zaroubin demanded that he be com- 
pelled to leave, and Mr. Van Hoogstraten agreed to do so. 

Zaroubin urged each of the seamen to return to the Soviet Union, 
offering them such inducements as promises of lenient treatment, a 
return to their old jobs, etc. To Soloviev, Zaroubin delivered yet 
another letter from his mother. Each of the seamen in turn, how- 
ever, flatly turned the Ambassador down. 

On May 1, 1956, Senator James O. Eastland, as chairman of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, wrote to the Honorable 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., chief delegate to the United Nations for the 
United States, charging that on the basis of testimony heard by his 
committee it was clearly indicated: 


that Chief Delegate Arkady Sobolev of the U.S.S. R. delegation 
to the United Nations and his staff have exceeded the scope 
of their authority in their drastic efforts to persuade, force, 
and coerce the nine Russian seamen who found sanctuary 
here in the United States to return to the Soviet Union. 


Senator Eastland included portions of the testimony in support of 
this statement. He then asked Mr. Lodge— 


to call formally upon the United Nations to do everything 
in its power to prevent further wanton abuse of the hospi- 
tality of the United States by Chief Delegate Sobolev and 
his staff. 


Shortly thereafter Mr. Lodge replied condemning the type of 
conduct described as “reprehensible in the extreme.”’ 

On May 8, 1956, Mr. Lodge informed Senator Eastland that he 
had called upon United Nations Secretary-General Hammarskjold, 
urging that— 


the United Nations should do everything in its power to 
e revent further abuse of the hospitality of ‘the United States 
»y the Soviet representative, Mr. Sobolev. 


He further pointed out that— 


such abuse of the privilege of residence in the United States 
by the Soviet delegation contravened the provisions of the 
headquarters agreement between the United States and the 
United Nations. 

EXPLANATIONS 


On the 4th of May, the Internal Security Subcommittee took 
testimony from representatives of the State Department, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
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Internal Revenue Bureau. Those portions of the testimony 
which contain and explain the policy and action of the respective 


departments follow herewith: 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. Morris. Now, have there been any policy decisions 
made by the State Department with respect to the attitude 
that I-NS should take toward the departing seamen? 

State DEPARTMENT OrriciaL. Were there any policy? 
Yes, there were; yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about those, sir? 

Strate DepaRTMENT Orrictat. Yes. On the F riday night 
before the departure, I-NS informed us of the impending 
departure of the sailors on Saturday, and they asked our 
advice, and we were in constant touch with I-NS and a certain 
agency, and the question came up as to the propriety of their 
departure. The State Department was interested in two 
things: that there was not evidence of criminal action on the 
part of the Soviet officials, that is to say, of open duress or 
force, and things of that kind; and the second thing we were 
interested in was that the sailors should be given opportunity 
to freely declare, themselves, that they were going home by 
their own free choice. 

Those were the two matters we were chiefly interested in. 

Mr. Morris. Was consideration taken of the fact that 
their redefection would be a psychological setback, let us say, 
or diplomatic setback for the United States? 

StaTeE DepaRTMENT OrriciaL. It was. We felt that it 
might be a setback and also might be a benefit, and we are 
proud of the fact in our country that people can come here, 
and if they do not like to stay here, they can leave freely. 

On one side, it was an adv antage for the Soviets. They 
wanted to get these sailors back. On the other hand, we felt 
our record looked very well from the standpoint of world 
opinion, as contrasting our system with that of the Soviets. 
People can come here and leave as they wish. 

Mr. Morris. Wouldn’t the impression be given, sir, that 
these sailors had come to the United States from the Soviet 
Union and stayed here 8 months, and then having seen the 
United States, then elected to go back to the Soviet Union? 

Strate DeEparRTMENT OrfriciAL. That is certainly the im- 
pression the Soviets would like to give, and the one that 
they use in their propaganda. We, on the other hand, are 
quite proud of the fact, as I say, that they came here, and 
if they chose to go home, they were permitted to go home. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did the State Department advise Im- 
migration on what policy to take? 

TATE DEPARTMENT OFfficiAL. Yes, sir, they did. 

Mr. Morris. What was the advice that the State Depart- 
ment gave to Immigration? 

State DepartMeNT Orricia. As I say, we first asked if 
there was any evidence of force or duress, and we were told 
by the various authorities that there was no direct evidence 
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which could be used for criminal action. Then, secondly, 
as I say, we advised and requested I-NS to have an interview 
arranged with the sailors before they departed from this 
country to ascertain whether they were leaving of their 
own free wish. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you felt, sir, that if the 
evidence of duress was short of that standard which would 
be required for criminal conviction, that if it were anything 
short of that, you would waive that aspect of the matter? 

State DeparRTMENT OFFICIAL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And then failing that, you would recom- 
mend that they be given the opportunity to freely declare 
themselves? 

State DerartTMENT OrricraL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was there any other advice trans- 
mitted by the State Department to the immigration authori- 
ties? 

State DeParTMENT OrricraL. Not to my knowledge. 

* * * k * 

Mr. Morais. In other words, did you have all the facts of 
what took place in the boys’ rooms in Paterson, sir? 

State Department Orrici1aL. You mean, that night or 
just before they left? 

Mr. Morris. Well, the testimony about that particular 
episode is when the landlord went to the room the following 
morning, and he described in great detail the condition of the 
room. For instance, the rug was crumpled, the beds were 
disarrayed, pictures were broken. 

Senator JENNER. There was a bloody shirt. 

Mr. Morris. There was a bloody shirt and there was a 
bloody undershirt. Now, did the State Department know 
that? 

State Department Orriciat. To my knowledge, we 
did not know of that. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Morris. Now, was there any advice that you gave 
the Central Intelligence Agency at any time? 

State Department Orriciau. I don’t believe so. It was 
a tripartite consultation, actually, on Friday night and 
Saturday morning. I think the other agency was giving us 
advice of one kind or another. It was consultation between 
the three. 

Mr. Morris. What was the advice that they were giving 
you, sir? 

Strate DepartMENT OpriciaL. As far as I know, they 
were also interested in establishing whether any criminal 
action had been committed. 

Mr. Morris. And that was, again, the standard? 

State DEPARTMENT OFFiciAL. Yes, sir. 

. * * * * 

IMMIGRATION OrriceR. Following the initial approach to 
us in connection with the matter, the question was raised as 
to how they could be brought to the United States if the 
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final policy decision was made to bring them here. And we 
made reference to the fact that they might possibly be 
regarded as temporary visitors or, if it was felt that it was in 
the national interest that they be brought to the United 
States, perhaps the parole authority of the Attorney General, 
under section 212 (d) (5) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, could be utilized. 

After that conversation, there were additional discussions 
concerning the possibility of bringing them here, and I may 
say that I conducted those discussions myself, and I did 
advise at that time that before we would make any represen- 
tations whatsoever to the Attorney General—when I speak 
of “‘we,” I mean the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice—concerning the matter of bringing them to the United 
States, we would have to know about: 

(1) Were they thoroughly screened from a security 
standpoint; 

(2) We would have to have a document made avail- 
able showing that they could be returned to Formosa 
if they were actually brought to the United States; 

(3) That we would insist on having a Government 
agency sponsor, Officially sponsor, the group; and 

(4) That we would have to have representations from 
the State Department that their entry into the United 


States was in the national interest. 
= * * * * 


The parole arrangement entered into between the Immi- 
gration Service and another Government agency stipulated 
that the parole was for a period of 1 year only, subject to 
such extensions as we might wish to authorize. It required 
that agency to file a detailed report with the Service at the 
end of each month, showing where they were located, any 
changes of address, any changes of employment, and any 
unusual features that might have developed during the course 
of the month. 

It was further provided that the parolee was to report 
to that agency once a week. 

It was further provided that if any unusual features might 
have come up during the month’s period which we would 
have an interest in, that it was also to be furnished to us. 

These parole reports in the individual cases were filed and 
the conditions all met and stipulated by the agency con- 
cerned. The reports were filed as required, and the last 
report was filed April 2, 1956. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did the I-NS receive any intelligence 
that indicated that any of the terms of the parole were being 
violated or—a less strong word than “‘violated’’—that they 
might possibly be violated? 

IMMIGRATION OrFicEeR. No, sir. We did not—up to what 
point, now? 

Mr. Morris. Up until April 2. 
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IMMIGRATION OrricerR. Up to April 2, we did not have 
any reason whatsoever, nor did we receive any information 
that these men had in any way violated the conditions of 
their parole. 

Mr. Morris. So the period between October 1955 and 
April 2, 1956, was without incident so far as you were con- 
cerned, so far as Immigration was concerned? During that 
period, everything that happened was routine? 

IMMIGRATION OrFicer. So far as we knew. 

Mr. Morais. In other words, the reports that you got all 
indicated that the men were not violating their parole and 
that their stay in the United States was going along well? 

[IMMIGRATION OrrFicER. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what happened after April 2? 

IMMIGRATION OrricEer. On the afternoon of April 6, at 
approximately 4:30 in the afternoon, I received a call from 
the State Department to the effect that they had received 
information that one Victor Solovyev, one of the Tuapse sea- 
men, was in the office of the Church World Service in New 
York, and he had passed information on to the effect that five 
of the crewmen were about to redefect to the U. S. S. R. 

* * * * # 


IMMIGRATION Orricer. At about the same time, or ap- 
proximately a little eartier, like advice was received in our 
Intelligence Division furnished by the Central Inteiligence 
Agency. Following receipt of that information, it was passed 
on to our New York office where these individuals were 
located. Shortly thereafter and the same afternoon, April 6, 
an inquiry was directed to us from the Central Intelligence 
Agency as to whether or not we could take action to prevent 
the departure or redefection of these Russian crewmen. 

Mr. Morris. If I understand that, sir, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency asked you if you could take action? 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. That is right. That Agency was 
advised that in view of the fact that the seamen were brought 
to the United States on the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State that it was in the national interest, and considerable 
international foreign policy questions were involved, and fur- 
ther in view of the fact that the authority, the primary au- 
thority, under the departure control regulations rested with 
the Secretary of State, that we as a Service wouid not take 
any action to prevent departure based on the information 
which we knew at that time. 

of + * * * 


IMMIGRATION OrrFicerR. I say that for the reason that if 
information had been developed at the time of the interviews 
at Idlewild, that there was intimidation or coercion, our staff 
officer had been instructed to prevent departure. 

Mr. Morris. Now, sir, you did have legal authority to 
stay the departure of the seamen; did you not? 

' ImMiGRATION Orricer. Under section 215 of the Immi- 
eration and Nationality Act, the power to prevent departure 
of an alien is given to the President of the United States. 
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That power was subsequently delegated to the Secretary of 
State. The Secretary of State, in drafting his regulations, 
recognized that he would have to utilize the services of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service because we are the 
only agency that has officers at ports-of-entry that could 
execute his powers. 

So therefore, in his regulations, our officers were desig- 
nated as departure control officers, and those officers were 
given power to prevent, temporarily to prevent, the depar- 
ture of certain categories of individuals. 

Mr. Morris. There are nine classifications; are there not? 

IMMIGRATION OFFiceR. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And nine circumstances under which you 
have the discretion whereby you can arrest the departure 
of an alien? 

IMMIGRATION OrFicER. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Could you tell us what they are, sir? 

7» * * * * 

IMMIGRATION OrrFicer. Yes. It is title 22, Code of Fed- 
eral Regulation, entitled ‘Foreign Relations,” part 46, 
entitled, ‘‘Control of Aliens Departing from the United 
States,’ section 46.3, categories (a) through (j). 

Is that adequate? 

Mr. Morris. That is adequate. 

However, it is the position of I-NS in this that the power 
was not exercised on the part of the Immigration Service be- 
cause it had been advised by the State Department that 
under the circumstances these men were not to be retained; 
is that right? 

ImmiGRATION OrrFicER. That is right, but with this caveat, 
that if our officers at the time of departure were satisfied that 
the men did not want to go and were being coerced, intimi- 
dated, or whatever you may want to call it, they would have 
stopped them, and they had instructions to that effect. 

Senator McCLeLuan. Let the Chair ask you at that point, 
what did you do to ascertain whether they were being coerced 
or intimidated before you consented for them to go? What 
precaution did you take? 

IMMIGRATION OFrrFicEeR. We instructed our office at Idle- 
wild, N. Y., to have an officer interview each of the individ- 
uals separately to determine whether or not he was leaving 
the United States voluntarily. 

Senator McCuLeLian. Was that done? Were those in- 
structions carried out? 

IMMIGRATION OrrFiceR. They were, sir, in this manner: 
On the arrival of the seamen at the SAS air counter, Idle- 
wild, N. Y., they were advised by the immigration officer 
that he wished to interview each one of them separately. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who accompanied the seamen at this 
time? 

IMMIGRATION OFfFicer. On the arrivai at the counter of the 
SAS airline by our officer, there was a large number of in- 
dividuals standing around the counter. 
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Mr. Morais. Soviet individuals? 

IMMIGRATION OrrFicer. That I cannot say. I can only say 
that there were a group of individuals standing around the 
counter. Our officer asked the ticket agent of the airline 
to identify the seamen for him so that they could be taken to 
the office for questioning. Before the airline official could 
answer, a representative, who identified himself as a Soviet 
official, stated that he was representing the group. 

Mr. Morais. Did he give his name? 

IMMIGRATION OrFicEeR. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any effort made to ascertain 
whether in fact he was a Soviet official? 

* * + * a” 


IMMIGRATION OrrFicreR. Before any further action could 
be taken, Ambassador Sobolev to the United Nations 
appeared on the scene, and he stated that he would take 
charge, and on being advised by the immigration officer that 
he wished to question the seamen separately, he stated that 
he would not allow them to be questioned unless he were 
present. 

Mr. Morris. Of course, that position would be inconsist- 
ent with regulations; would it not? 

IMMIGRATION OFFicER. It has been the established policy 
and procedure worked out with the State Department that 
if a representative of a foreign power wishes to be present 
during the interrogation of his nationals, we have permitted 
it. In pursuance of that policy, the Ambassador and an 
individual identified as his counsel, were permitted in the 
room. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know the name of the counsel? 

IMMIGRATION OFFicER. No, sir; I do not, but I can prob- 
ably supply that for you. 

* 


* * a * 


IMMIGRATION OrFicER. It must be borne in mind that 
during the interview the following persons were in the room: 
The immigration officer who did the interrogation; and 
another immigration officer who saw that the Ambassador 
and his assistant were kept at a distance from the seamen, so 
as not to interfere in any way with the questioning, nor in 
any way could he attempt to intimidate them; the immigra- 
tion officer conducted his interview and asked each of the 
men the questions that were pertinent to whether or not they 
were leaving the United States voluntarily. 

Mr. Morris. How many questions were asked in each 
case? 

IMMIGRATION OrricreR. So far as the immigration officer 
was concerned, I should say, roughly, 10 questions, all di- 
rected to the issue of whether or not they were leaving vol- 
untarily, whether there had been any intimidation, whether 
or not they were happy here, ‘“‘Where did you get the nice 
suit of clothes you have?’’; and ‘‘How well dressed you are’; 
and ‘“‘Don’t you like it here in the United States?”, and ““Why 
are you leaving?’’—questions of that character. 
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Senator McCLetian. Was a record made of those ques- 
tions? Do you have a stenographic record? 

IMMIGRATION OrriceR. There was not a stenographic re- 
port of that interview. 

Senator McCiLe.Lian. What is the reason for not making 
one in cases where you feel that they should be interrogated 
before they leave? 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. Actually, there is nothing in the 
regulations, Senator, that calls for a formal hearing of any 
kind. As a matter of fact, this sort of interviewing is not a 
regularly established procedure of the Service to the extent 
that we have given formal hearings, and have stenographic 
reporting. I think it must be remembered, too, that this 
thing came about rather hurriedly. Necessarily, the arrange- 
ments were a bit impromptu. 

Senator McCuieuuan. The very fact that it came about so 
hurriedly, and knowing that they were in a sense refugees, did 
that not alert your department or your agency to some 
suspicion of what was taking place? 

IMMIGRATION OFrFiceR. Yes, sir; it did. That is why we 
had them interviewed. 

Senator McCLe.uan. Then under those circumstances, 
did you have stenographic service available to you so that 
you might have made a record of the proceedings? 

IMMIGRATION OrFicEeR. We could have provided a record 
of the testimony taken, but the issues were rather limited as 
to what we wanted to inquire of at that point, and it was felt 
that the report of a responsible officer would be adequate in 
the circumstances. 

& * * * * 


Senator McCietuan. Now, let me ask you a question. 
Could the immigration authorities have stopped them at that 
time and prevented their leaving? 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. I have previously testified also, 
Senator, that our officers at New York were instructed that 
if any information came to their attention during the inter- 
view or otherwise at the time of the proposed departure, that 
the individuals were being intimidated and coerced to leave 
the United States, that they were to prevent their departure. 

Senator McCuetuan. And they were expected to find 
that out with a personal interview with a top Soviet officer 
sitting in their presence? 

IMMIGRATION OrFicer. That is right. 

Senator McCLe.uan. Do you think that would give a fair 
opportunity to find out? 

IMMIGRATION OrrFicer. I don’t know that we had any 
other opportunity. 

Senator McCietian. You had an opportunity to say, 
“Well, we can’t grant it today.” 

IMMIGRATION OrFicEerR. I must, in answer to that question 
go back to previous testimony which I gave while you were 
not here, Senator, to the effect that these travel control 
regulations are actually regulations issued by the Secretary 
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of State, and under his regulations he utilizes our officers 
who are at the ports of entry, to prevent the departure. 
These seamen were brought to the United States on repre- 
sentations made to our Service that it was in the national 
interest that it be done. 
* * * * * 


SenATOR McC LELLAN. So the final responsibility for their 
departure rests with the Secretary of State? 

Nahanion Orricer. With the one caveat again, that if 
our officers had learned at the airport that they were being 


intimidated, we would then have exercised the authority. 
+ * * * * 


Mr. Morris. Sir, could I bring out a few things now that 
have come into the record of the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee by way of asking you whether or not these facts 
would have been available to Immigration at that time? 
We had testimony from the landlord of two of the seamen 
who resided in Paterson, N. J., that the boys had been living 
at his home for a period of several months and that they were 
happy and content until the evening of April 5, on which 
oceasion two officials of the Soviet delegation to the United 
Nations appeared at their home unsolicited. The appear- 
ance of these gentlemen at the home of the boys caused them 
to be very much upset. 

It was made clear to the landlord that he was to go away 
and leave these people alone; that 3 bottles of vodka were 
purchased by the Soviet representatives, and 7 bottles of 
beer; that the 4 of them, the 2 Soviet seamen and the 2 
Soviet officials, thereupon stayed in the room until 6 o’clock 
in the morning, at which time they departed. 

When the landlord entered the room the next morning 
after departure of the boys, he discovered that the room 
was in wild disarray; that pictures had been broken, records 
had been smashed, a bloody shirt and bloody undershirt 
were found; the rugs were crumpled, and there were many 
other evidences that force, and even violence, had been 
committed in the room. 

In the first place, I will ask you, was that information 
available to the immigration authorities? 


IMMIGRATION Orricer. It was not, sir. 
« * * * - 


IMMIGRATION OrrFicer. I want to make one thing eminent- 
ly clear for the record, that the decision as to whether or not 
t' ese individuals should be prevented from departing from 
the United States on April 7 was not the decision of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. The State Depart- 
ment was advised that we would not make such a decision 
and that the responsibility was one for the State Department. 

Mr. Morris. Except that there was an exception, ac- 
cording to you, and that exception was, unless you ascer- 
tained that there was duress being forced upon these seamen? 

IMMIGRATION OrrFicrer. That is right. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, we would like to know what efforts 
the Immigration Service made to determine whether or not 
duress was being forced upon these seamen. 

IMMIGRATION OrFiceR. On the basis of information avail- 
able to us, the men were questioned at Idlewild, as I previous- 
ly testified, and following that detailed questioning, there 
was no basis for a finding made there that they were being 
intimidated or coerced to leave the United States. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you affirmatively ask other intelli- 
gence agencies, the Central Intelligence Agency, the FBI., 
or any intelligence agency of the State Department, or any 
intergovernmental agency, whether or not they had any 
evidence that duress may have been practiced on these 
seamen prior to their arrival at the airport? 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. I don’t know that we asked them. 
The natural assumption would be that if they had informa- 
tion, they would let us have it. 

Mr. Morris. That is the point I am trying to make—in 
other words 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. And the evidence that you referred 
to in your statement was not available to the Service. 

Mr. Morais. The point is, Sir, it could well be that there 
is a practice, a practice of the Government operations, that 
the action agencies expect that all intelligence information 
would be available up to the time of the decision, or it may 
be that intelligence agencies expect that before a decision is 
made by an action agency, they will inquire of the intelligence 
agencies what the facts are. 

In this case, it seems to be an important point, as to who 
has the burden of coming forward, whether the intelligence 
agencies at all times have the burden of coming forward with 
the evidence, or would the action agency consult with the 
intelligence agencies before they make a decision. 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. And in this instance, the action 
agency was the State Department. 

Mr. Morris. I think in this case, inasmuch as you 
said that the State Department set out certain conditions, 
under which you could exercise the authority to arrest the 
departure of the seamen, namely, if there was duress present, 
if you learned that there was duress present, either at the 
airport or from any other source, and you were the action 
agency, at least within that limitation. 

IMMIGRATION OrFicer. Within that limitation, yes, sir. 

Mr. Morais. Now, the point is, what steps did the 
Immigration Service take to ascertain whether or not there 
was being duress practiced? 

Senator McClellan has brought out that what you did was 
to have an interview in which ten questions were asked in the 
presence of the Soviet Ambassador, preceded by a demand on 
his part that he would not allow these men to enter the hear- 
ing unless he were present, which fact alone indicated to the 
men to a certain extent, that he was exercising his strong posi-’ 
tion in the hearing. 

Now, the point is, did I-NS do anything else to determine 
whether duress was being practiced? 
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IMMIGRATION OrFicEeR. No, sir, we did not. But there 
was consultation with the Government agencies, Central 
Intelligence Agency and the State Department, over that 
weekend, before the departure. 

Mr. Morris. Now, April 7 is a Saturday morning. 

IMMIGRATION OrrFicrer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. The consultation took place when? 

IMMIGRATION OrrFicER. It took place on Friday evening 
and on Saturday morning. 

Mr. Morris. At that time was this evidence of duress that 
is now being uncovered—was that evidence available or was it 
discussed at any time during those conferences? 

IMMIGRATION OFrrFicer. It was not made available to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service at that time. 

* * * ok a 


Mr. Morris. Did Mr. Van Hoogstraten of the World 
Church Council, who from time to time acted as counsel for 
the boys—was he at the airport at the time? 

IMMIGRATION OrricerR. He was not, sir. 

Mr. Morris. He was at the airport; was he not? 

IMMIGRATION OFFicER. Our report of our officer makes no 
reference to Mr. Van Hoogstraten being at the airport, and on 
my questioning of the officer, he stated that he had never 
heard of the man, had never met the man, and he was not at 
the airport that afternoon so far as he knows. 

Mr. Morris. Are you aware of his testimony where he said 
that he sought to attend the hearing of the boys and was 
denied entrance? 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. I have heard that statement, sir. 

Mr. Morris. But to your knowledge, you have no knowl- 
edge that would support the statement of Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten to that effect? 

IMMIGRATION OrFIcerR. So far as our Service is concerned, 
he never made any application to be present. 

Mr. Morris. Have you any evidence to refute Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten’s statement that he sought entrance? 

IMMIGRATION Orricrer. Other than the statement of the 
officer; no. 

Mr. Morris. But the officer’s statement was negative in 
effect? In other words, he did not know of any request on 
the part of Mr. Van Hoogstraten? 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. Let me broaden my testimony. 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten did not approach anyone in the Serv- 
ice, in the Immigration Service, for permission to appear at 
that interview. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you make that statement after a full 
investigation into that particular point? 

IMMIGRATION OrFicerR. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And your statement is more than a statement 
to your knowledge that you know of no immigration official 
who 

IMMIGRATION OrricerR. That is right. 

* ¥ * * * 
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Senator McCietian. May I ask you this question: You 
knew that there was a campaign on the part of the Soviets to 
get these folks to redefect. Do you think that the procedure 
that is now followed that permits their departure within 24 
hours after you get notice that they will undertake to de- 
part—do you think that allows sufficient time for the Immi- 
gration authorities or for the State Department or any other 
agency of Government that may have a responsibility, to 
make such an investigation as is necessary and would be 
necessary to determine the circumstances under which their 
departure is to be made when they have been coerced into it, 
or whether they have finally come to a conclusion of their own 
volition and free will to return to Russia? Do your pro- 
cedures as now provided by rules and regulations and by 
practice permit your agency, or service, to perform its 
function so as to protect the best interests of the United 
States? 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. As to possible redefecters in the 
United States, such as these 7vapse seamen and seamen off 
the ships, Polish ships, Praca and the Gottwald, we have a 
very close working relationship with those men. They must 
come to our offices every 2 weeks for an interview. They 
have been advised that if they are bothered in any way, in 
any sense, in any manner, they are immediately to get in 
touch with our officers. We have 24-hour service where 
they can call us. 

We have worked out arrangements with the local police 
and, of course, with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
that we will give them protection. We have had a few in- 
stances in the past couple of weeks where there have been 
approaches made. We are attempting to identify the indi- 
vidual that makes the approaches through various and 
sundry means. 

As to that group, Senator, we are doing everything 
humanly possible. 

Secondly, as to the group generally that might want to 
redefect, we have contacted all of the carriers, both surface 
and airborne, to immediately let us know if anybody books 
passage on aircraft going to any satellite country or to 
Russia so that we can immediately contact the individual to 
see whether or not this is voluntary, giving us more time 
to look into it, to check any security reports and any back- 
ground that we might have, and in that manner, Senator, we 
are trying to the best of our ability. 

But if in the final analysis the individual tells us he wants 
to leave, and wants to go, I do not really think that there is 
much we can do about it unless there is some——— 

Senator McCie.ian. Then it would be well to have a 
30-day rule, that before they can leave the country, they 
have to apply and give notice that they plan to return so as to 
give not only your service but others having any responsibil- 
ity, to give them time for an investigation to ascertain 
chethes they are really under duress or coercion. 
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Would not such a rule or procedure afford better protec- 
tion to them as well as serve the best interests of our country, 
rather than let them be able to do it on just a few hours’ 
notice? 

IMMIGRATION Orricrer. I can see value in that, Senator, 
ves. But I think we cannot lose sight of the other consider- 
ations. Complaint will then be lodged that you are deviat- 
ing from a policy that you have had from time immemorial. 

Senator McC.LeLuan. You have to deviate from policies 
to meet contingencies if a contingency embraces some dan- 
ger to our country and to our welfare. 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. Then are we prepared to meet the 
retaliation that will come on our people? 

Senator McC.LELLAN. I am pretty sure we are, sir. 

IMMIGRATION OrriceR. I mean, those are only considera- 
tions that come to my mind. 

‘Senator McCietian. I do not know that we have been 
shown any consideration. They have held them for years 
over there. I do not know how they could retaliate any 
worse than they have in the past. They certainly have not 
responded to our graciousness in consideration of them, and 
I think the only way you are going to get some response is 
to feed them a little of their own diet. I do not know, I might 
be all wrong, but this softness with them is not serving our 
interests very well. 

This is not personal criticism of you. I do not know at the 
moment whose responsibility it is to establish such a rule, 
whether vour Service has the authority or whether that 
authority is reposed in our State Department. I do not 
know at the moment. But I just am wondering, in view 
of the experience we have had recently, whether anybody 
is giving any thought or consideration to tightening this 
thing up. 

* * x * * 


Mr. Morris. May I ask a few questions, Senator, on 
this point? 

Senator McCLetuan. Surely. 

Mr. Morris. Sir, you mentioned that you had several 
other instances where aliens on parole reported to you 
intimidation. Would it be possible for us to learn the 
identity of those so that we might look into the nature of 
the Soviet intimidation involved? 

IMMIGRATION Orricer. Could I check into that and let 
you know, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Would you? You see, that is precisely 
what this subcommittee is endeavoring to do, to try to 
find out what steps the Soviet agents are carrying out in 
this country by way of intimidating people, and you have 
just mentioned that several people have reported that, and 
that would be directly within the scope of our inquiry. 

IMMIGRATION OFFIcER. I casadiions that case particularly 
because it showed that we as a service were trying to keep 
ourselves alerted. 
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Mr. Morris. Yes. You see, at the same time, why we 


require that information sir. 
IMMIGRATION OrFicEerR. I know. I realize that. 


APPENDIX J 


The following correspondence was exchanged between Chairman 
James O. Eastland and the Justice Department, regarding pending 
denaturalization and deportation proceedings. 

JUNE 18, 1956. 
The Honorable Hersert BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. AtrorNey GENERAL: I write this letter to ask your as- 
sistance in a matter that constitutes a serious present threat to the 
internal security of the United States. 

Seweryn Bialer, who was a leading Polish Communist until his 
defection a few months ago, recently told the Internal Security Sub- 
committee that propaganda prepared by the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers Union in the United States is the most effective 
propaganda device being used today by the Polish Communist leaders 
against their people. This propaganda is directed against America, 
and is further being used to keep the Polish people in bondage. 

Two of the leaders of this union have been James Matles and James 
Lustig. Both have been demonstrated to be Communists and both 
are the subject of denaturalization proceedings. I believe that your 
office filed denaturalization suits against them on February 13, 1952, 
and on December 16, 1952, respectively. Since that time apparently 
r.othing has been done to enable the immigration authorities to follow 
up on their deportation proceedings. 

There is also the case of Constantine Radzi, who our record shows 
has been a member of the control or disciplinary committee of the 
Communist Party. Radzi was observed watching one of our hearings 
in New York in 1952, and was subpenaed to testify. In that case, both 
the Immigration Service and the Department of Justice acted ex- 
peditiously and filed a denaturalization proceeding on December 17, 
i952, against Radzi. Since that time apparently nothing has been 
done on this case. Radzi is not even on bail, and is pursuing his work 
vf undermining our Government without molestation. 

I further call your attention to the case of Louis Weinstock, against 
whom suit was filed on January 22, 1953, and to the cases of almost 
a score of other Communists who are still engaged in trying to destroy 
our way of life. 

May we have your assurance that the Department of Justice is 
iaking all possible steps to expedite the denaturalization and deporta- 
tion of the named individuals, and of others in the same position ? 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


: James QO. Eastianp, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE oF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1956. 
JAMES Q. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Eastianp: This is in response to your letter dated 
June 18, 1956, wherein you refer to the cases of James Matles, James 
Lustig, Constantine Radzie, and Louis Weinstock and ask my assur- 
ance that the Department of Justice will take all possible steps to 
expedite their denaturalization and deportation. 

As you know, the Department of Justice has been vigorously pur- 
suing proceedings designed to denaturalize and deport any natural- 
ized citizen whose presence inthe United States may constitute a threat 
to internal security. This is but one aspect of the Department’s pro- 
gram to protect our national security against the criminal conspiracy 
of communism. 

As indicated in your letter, judicial proceedings to denaturalize the 
individuals referred to have been pending in the United States District 
Courts for the Southern and Eastern Districts of New York for some 
time. The delay in the actual trial of these cases has been due not 
only to congested trial calendars but also to an important legal issue 
which was but rec ently settled oy the Supreme Court. 

In United States v. Zucca (125 F. Supp. 551 (S. D. N. Y., 1954)), 
it was held that revocation proceedings cannot be maintained unless 
the affidavit showing good cause therefor is filed with the complaint. 
This decision was affirmed by the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit (221 F. 2d 805). Since the filing of the affidavit would be dis- 
advantageous to the Government, the Department requested Supreme 
Court review. Pending Supreme Court decision, the cases filed with- 
out affidavits in the district courts within the second circuit were re- 
moved from the trial calendars. On April 30, 1956, the Supreme 
Court ruled, by a 5-to-4 vote, that the affidavit must be filed, United 
States v. Zucca (351 U. S. 91). The Department has since issued 
appropriate instructions to the United States attorneys governing 
the filing of the required affidavits. 

Insofar as bail is concerned, the defendants are all citizens until 
denaturalized and the pending proceedings are civil in nature. The 
law makes no provision for the detention of the defendants in such 
proceedings and there is thus no authority for bail. 

The Matles case in the eastern district of New York has already 
been set for trial and efforts are being made to have it placed at the 
head of the nonjury civil calendar for the October term. It will be 
personally presented by the Chief of the Criminal Division of that 
district. The Lustig, Radzie, and Weinstock cases will be restored to 
the trial calendar of the southern district of New York as soon as 
possible. You may rest assured that the Department is taking all 
possible steps to expedite the denaturalization and deportation of 
these individuals and of all others in the same position. 


Sincerely, 
Warren Otney ITI, 
Acting Deputy Attorney General. 
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APppEeNnDIXxX K 
RECORDS OF CERTAIN UNESCO EMPLOYES 


Summaries of derogatory information on which the International 
Organizations Employes Loyalty Board filed advisory opinions with 
UNESCO, reflecting reasonable doubt of the indivi idual's loyalty to 
the United States, follow here as they appear in a hearing December 
17, 1956, during the testimony of Henry S. Waldman, C ‘hairman of 


the Board: 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go into the 
matter of case histories of these UNESCO sev en, Sif I m: Lv. 

Senator JoHnston. Proceed. 

Mr. SourwineE. We have been furnished with a summary of 
the case histories of these individuals, and I would lke to 
ask, Mr. Chairman, that they may be ordered at this time into 
the record. but that the order be that the case history of each 
such individual will appear at that point in the record where 
we take him up and discuss him. That would save ordering 
them seriatim. 

Senator JoHnstTon. It is so ordered. 


JULIAN ROBERT BEHRSTOCK 


Mr. Sourwine. The first one here, taking them alphabeti- 
cally, the first one is Julian Robert Behrstock. The sum- 
mary of the adverse information with regard to Mr. Behr- 
stock, as given to the committee in executive session, is here 
on page 1, and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to read it into the record. 

Senator JoHnston. You may proceed. 

Mr. SourwtneE. “Reports of the investigation in the case 
of Julian Robert Behrstock contained information from vari- 
ous sources to the following effect : 

“That he was sponsor and a speaker on the panel of the 
American Students Union while he attended Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Ill., at a time when the American 
Student Union was under the domination of the Communist 
Party. 

“That at Northwestern Univ ersity, in his capacity as editor 
for the Daily Northwestern, he wrote articles opposing the 
anti-Communist policy of the Naval ROTC at the college. 

“That thereafter he was active in the affairs of the United 
Office and Professional Workers of America, a Communist- 
dominated union. 

“That he resigned from the Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service in October 1947 rather than face security charges 
arising from his membership in the Magazine Writers Guild, 
and because of articles written by his brother, Arthur Behr- 
stock, criticizing the United States occupation policy in Ger- 
many. 

“That his brother, Arthur Behrstock, with whom he lived 
in 1948, has been active in the Communist movement for many 
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years; and that Julian Behrstock is sympathetic with and 
approves his brother’s activities. 

“That during his employment with the Foreign Broadcast 
Service in Tolcy o, Julian Behrstock sym athetically. associ- 
ated with a reporter who took refuge in the fifth amendment 
when questioned regarding membership in the Communist 
Party and membership on the Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy; that he was also sympathetically associ- 
ated with a Canadian Communist who is an associate of his 
brother Arthur. 

“That he was a close friend of a Communist Party member 
who was associated with numerous Communist-front organi- 

zations. 

“That Jack Sargent Harris, who was dismissed from the 
United Nations because he refused to testify regarding his 
Communist Party membership, had refused to testify con- 
cerning his associations with Julian Behrstock on the grounds 
that such testimony might tend to incriminate him, Harris.” 

Now, did Mr. Behrstock appear before the Board? 

Mr. WatpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. When he appeared before the Board, did 
he refuse to answer questions? 

Mr. WautpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he refuse to answer, among other ques- 
tions, questions as to when and under what circumstances he 
lived with his brother Arthur, whether he had knowledge of 
his brother’s Communist activities, whether he aided his 
brother in any Communist activity, whether he engaged in 
activities in concert with other members of the Communist 
Party, and so forth ? 

Mr. Watpman. That was the first time in Paris, in the 
summer of 1954. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You told us he subsequently appeared and 
testified before the Board ? 

Mr. WaLpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. When was that? 

Mr. WatpMan. I believe that was April 1955. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was almost a year later ? 

Mr. WaLpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwitne. That was after you had sent an advisory 
to the UNESCO officials respecting his apparent disloyalty ? 

Mr. WatpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, in his testimony before the Board the 
second time, did Mr. Behrstock answer fully and freely all the 
questions the Board put to him ? 

Mr. WatpmMan. He did, sir. 

And, if I might say so, I was on the panel at that time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were all of these questions, all the questions 

raised by this derogatory information, thoroughly covered at 
this hearing? 

Mr. WatpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr Sovurwine. Was it the opinion of the Board that Mr 
Behrstock was without question a loyal American ? 
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Mr. Watpman. Oh, yes; we had him over the grill for at 

least 3 hours. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who were the individuals who considered 
this case besides yourself ¢ 

Mr. Watpman. I wish that I could remember. I was one 
of them—TI am sorry, sir, I don’t know at the moment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that considered by a panel of three ? 

Mr. Watpman. It was considered by the same people which 
heard the case in Europe. And we felt that he had amply 
explained—he said it was largely a matter of conscience, that 
in Europe he felt that way, “and that he was not going to 
testify. And then when he came to America, he s aid that he 
realized the error of his ways, and we questioned him in all 
these matters. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he state whether he had ever been a 
member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. WatpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtine. Did he deny it ? 

Mr. WatpMan. Yes, sir. 

And I might say, there was nothing in the file to indicate it. 

Mr. Sourwine. And the Board was satisfied that he was 
not, and had not associated with Communists and not served 
the Communist purposes in anyway ¢ 

Mr. WatpmMan. We were satisfied that he hadn’t served 
their purposes. 

Mr. Sourwine. In other words, all of the derogatory infor- 
mation in the file was negatived when he testified ? 

Mr. WatpMaANn. We felt that it was satisfactorily explained. 


* * * « % 
KATHRYN BERNSTEIN 


Mr. Sourwine. Sir, the Board considered the case of Mrs. 
Kathryn Bernstein ? 

Mr. Watpman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, the adverse information 
with regard to Mrs. Bernstein was as follows: 

“Reports of the investigation in the case of Mrs. Kathryn 
Bernstein contained information from various sources to 
the following effect 

“That she was a member of the International Workers 
Order, which has been cited as Communist-controlled by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

“That she was married to a man who was a member of 
the 52d Ward Club of the Communist Party in Phila- 
delphia and who was also a member of the Wynne Park 
Club of the Communist Party. 

“That she was previously employed by a radio station 
in Philadelphia, to which she brought recordings which 
had a definite pro-Soviet slant, attempting to introduce them 
on the program, as a result of which she was discharged. 

“That she and her husband regularly subscribed to or read 
Soviet Russia Today, the Daily Worker, and The Worker, 
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the latter two being official organs of the Communist Party 
in the United States. 

“That her interest in Communist propaganda was so in- 
tense that she became emotionally disturbed when the lh- 
brarian, where she was employed, canceled the official li- 
brary subscription to Soviet Russia Today on the grounds 
that it was Soviet propaganda. 

“That she gave as a reference a person who had a lengthy 
record of affiliation with Communist organizations and ac- 
tivities.” 

Can you tell us whether Mrs. Bernstein appeared before 
the Board ? 

Mr. WatpMan. No, she did not appear. 

Mr. Sourwine. She refused to appear ? 

Mr. Watpman. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And an advisory with respect to her was 
submitted. 

Mr. Watpman. Yes, on August 31, 1954. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was she subsequently dismissed from her 
position with UNESCO? 

Mr. WaupMan. I understand she was. 


NORWOOD PETER DUBERG 


Mr. Sourwine. The Board considered the case of Norwood 
Peter DuBerg? 

Mr. WaupMan. It did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. The adverse information in the case of 
Mr. DuBerg, Mr. Chairman, was as follows: 

“Reports of the investigation in the case of Norwood Peter 
DuBerg contained information from various sources to the 
following effect : 

“That he has admitted being a member of the Communist 
Party for many years and has attempted to recruit others 
into the party. 

“That he has attended Communist Party meetings, signed 
Communist Party nominating petitions, ‘subscribed to the 
Daily Worker, and to another Communist publication known 
as the National Guardian. 

“This his present wife is a member of the Communist Party. 

“That his divorce from his first wife resulted in large meas- 
ure from his failure to convert her to communism. 

“That while a member of the American Newspaper Guild 
in 1945-46, he actively advocated and supported the policies, 
ideologies, and objectives of the Communist Party and asso- 
ciated with members of the pro-Communist faction of the 
organization. 

“That he was employed for 2 years as an or ganizer of the 
American Newspaper Guild at a time when it was Communist- 
dominated and withdrew from the organization immediately 
after the left-wing forces were defeated in an election of 
| officers. 
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“That he has been closely and sympathetically associated 
with members of the Communist Party and C ommunist think- 
ers for many years. 

“That since his employment by UNESCO he has identified 
himself and associated with a small group of Americans in 
that organization who are alleged to be Communists. 

“That he 1 ‘egistered in 1938 and 1942 to 1948 with a branch 
of the American Labor Party which was Communist-dom- 
inated. 

“That information critical of the Hungarian Communist 
regime which was conveyed to DuBerg in confidence by : 
Hungarian national was immediately transmitted to the 
Hungarian Secret Police under such circumstances as to sug- 
gest that DuBerg had communicated with them overnight.” 

Did Mr. DuBerg appear before the board 

Mr. WatpMan. He did not, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the Board finally arrive at an adverse 
decision with respect to Mr. DuBerg ? 

Mr. Watpman. It did, on August. 27,1954. 

Mr. Sourwine. And an advisory to that effect was fur- 
nished ? 

Mr. Watpman. It was, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. DuBerg subsequently cease to be 
employed by UNESCO? 

Mr. Watpman. I understood he was terminated. 


RUTH FROMA 


Mr. Sovrwine. Did the Board consider the case of Miss 
Ruth Froma? 

Mr. WatpMan. It did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Mr. Chairman, reports of the investigation 
in the case of Miss Ruth Froma contained information from 
various sources to the following effect : 

“That from 1948 to 1949 she lived with her sister and 
brother-in-law, both of whom have admitted that at one 
time they have been sympathetic to Communist causes and 
the Communist Party line. 

“That for 5 years she lived with an admitted Communist. 

“That she herself was described by a close friend of her 
paramour as a ‘real Communist’. 

“That she was associated with a former schoolmate who 
was employed by Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, the executed 
atomic spies. (The schoolmate was associated with other 
espionage agents and is herself suspected of being engaged 
in espionage against the United States. ) 

“That she was also associated with various other Com- 
munist sympathizers in New York. 

“That since her employment by UNESCO she has identi- 
fied herself with a small group of American Communists. 
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“That in July 1943 she signed a petition issued by the 
New York County Committee of the Communist Party. 

“That in February 1946 she registered for a Russian 
language course, sponsored by the American-Russian Insti- 
tute, an organization cited as subversive by the Attorney 
General. 

“That from 1947 to 1949 she was an official of a union 
which was expelled by the CIO, in 1950, for consistently 
following the policies of the Communist Party. 

“That she registered with the American Labor Party at 
a time when it was Communist dominated.” 

Did Miss Ruth Froma decline to appear before the Board ? 

Mr. WatpMan. She refused to appear. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did the Board subsequently make an ad- 
verse recommendation ? 

Mr. Watpman. It did, sir, on the 27th day of August 
1954. 

Mr. Sourwrinr. And she ceased to be employed by UN- 
ESCO? 

Mr. WatpMan. Yes, sir. I might say, noting the date of 
the adverse determination, that we felt that this was a seri- 
ous matter, and as soon as we came back to the United States 
steps were taken to write up all these determinations and 
get them out with due speed. 


DAVID NEAL LEFF 


Mr. Sourwine. Did the Board consider the case of David 
Neal Leff? 

Mr. WALpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Reports of the investigation in the case of 
David Neal Leff contained information from various sources 
to the following effect: 

“That while he was employed by UNRRA, United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Agency, in Yugoslavia, from 1944 
to 1947, he joined the Communist Youth Railway Organiza- 
tion, which was under the direction of the Central Y ugoslav 
Communist Party. That during that period of time, al- 
though not required to do so by virtue of his official duties, 
he associated with a number of foreign Communists, and 
continually indicated his sympathy for the programs and 
policies of the Communist Party and his contempt for those 
of his own country. 

“That after he returned to the United States from Europe, 
in the spring of 1948, he attended classes for new members 
of the Los Angeles, Calif., branch of the Communist Party 

“That in 1949 he became a member of the Aarone Club of 
the Communist Party (California). 

“That he also identified himself with a group of Commu- 
nist Party members in the Los Angeles area. 

“That he lived with, or in the home of, a professional 
Communist, spoke at meetings of Communist-front organi- 
zations, married a member of the Communist Party, and 
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returned to Europe on a vessel owned by a Communist- 
controlled company, booking his passage through a Commu- 
nist travel agency.” 

Did the Board consider the case of Mr. Leff ¢ 

Mr. Watpman. It did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he refuse to testify before the Board? 

Mr. Watpman. He refused to testify, and within 48 hours 
an advisory determination issued recommending that he be 
disassociated from it on July 23, 1954. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Leff subsequently leave the employ 
of UNESCO? 

Mr. WatpMan. He did, sir. 

* * 7” - 7 


MRS, KATHRYN PANKEY 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Waldman, did the Board consider the 
case of Mrs. Kathryn Pankey ? 

Mr. WatpmaNn. It did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, reports of the investigation 
in the case of Mrs. Kathryn Pankey contained information 
from various sources to the following effect: 

“That during 1946 and 1949 she was employed by the Civil 
Rights Congress, which is an organization cited by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States as a Communist-controlled 
organization, and which is reliably reported to have em- 
ployed only Communists or Communist sympathizers. 

“That she was married to Aubrey Pankey, who has a 
lengthy record of Communist activities dating from 1944. 
(Aubrey Pankey was a member of the Communist Party in 
1945; has been affiliated with a number of Communist-front 
organizations and activities, such as the National Negro 
Congress, the Lenin Memorial Meeting, the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Appeal, the Bronx County Committee Red 
Army Meeting, and the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. In addition, he has actively participated 
in Communist-sponsored rallies, parades, and demonstra- 
tions in France and in Soviet-controlled countries, and has 
contributed to the success of such enterprises by appearing as 
a guest artist.) 

“That Kathryn Pankey is under her husband’s domination. 

“That in 1946 she registered as an affiliate of the American 
Labor Party and continued her registration with that party 
in New York for several years, in an area where the American 
Labor Party was under Communist domination and control, 
and at a time after it had been publicly stated that the 
American Labor Party was Communist-dominated.” 

Mr. Waldman, did Mrs. Pankey refuse to testify before 
the Board ? 

Mr. Watpmay. She refused to testify, and on August 31, 
1954, an adverse determination was filed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did she subsequently leave the employ- 
ment of UNESCO? 

Mr. Watpmawn. She did. 
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HELEN JULIE VANGELDER 


Mr. Sovurwine. Did the Board consider the case of Miss 
Helene Julie VanGelder? 

Mr. WatpMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Chairman, reports of the investigation 
in the case of Miss Helene Julie VanGelder contained infor- 
mation from various sources to the following effect : 

“That she was an active member of the Washington Book- 
shop, which has been designated as an organization under 
the domination and control of the Communist Party. 

“That she claimed at one time to have been employed by 
the Daily Worker, an organ of the Communist Party in New 
York. 

“That she was affiliated with a branch of a political party 
in 1946 which had been under the control and domination of 
the Communist Party since 1944 (American Labor Party, 
New York County or Brooklyn branch). 

“That she is a Communist sympathizer and apologist of the 
Soviet Union; that she attended language classes at the 
American- Russian Institute, an organization cited as subver- 
sive by the Attorney General.” 

Did Miss VanGelder refuse to appear before the Board ? 

Mr. Watpman. She refused to appear, although every 
facility was offered her, and on September 16, 1954, there 
an adverse determination. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did she subsequently cease to be employed 
by UNESCO? 

Mr. WautpmMan. Yes; she was terminated. 


MRS. IRENE ANNETTE WILCOX 


Mr. Sourwine. Did the Board consider the case of Mrs. 
Irene Annette Wilcox? 

Mr. WatpMan. It did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, reports of the investiga- 
tion in the case of Mrs. Irene Annette Wilcox contained in- 
formation from various sources to the following effect: 

“That prior to June 1942 for quite some time her residence 
in New York was a station for Communists entering and 
leaving the city. 

“That one of those who resided in the house with the em- 
ployee was an Italian national who was the chief of the 
Italian Communist underground in E uropean countries and 
one of the indefatigable builders of the C ommunist Party in 
Italy. 

“That the employee procured the release of this Communist 
when he was detained for illegal entry in the United States. 

“That she was the one who put up the bond for him to get in 
here in the first place. 

“That from 1940 through 1945 she worked as a research 
worker for a library owned by an alleged Communist Party 
member, most of whose employees were ‘also Communist Party 
members. 
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“That as recently as 1944 she was a member of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Club of the Communist political association in New 
York. _ 

“That in 1940 she registered as an affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party and continued in the section which was 
later described as under Communist domination and control, 
and that she continued that registration for several years 
after its exposure as a Communist organization. 

“That the man to whom she was married from June 1935 to 


May 1940 was registered as an affiliate of the Communist 
Party in 1936. 

“That the man to whom she was married from February 
1943 until April 1945 was also a member of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Club of the Communist political association in New 
York, as recently as June of 1944, and had previously regis- 
tered in Spain for the Communist Party. 

“That since going to Paris, she has been closely associated 
with and is an influential member of a group of American 
citizens who are alleged to be Communists.” 

Did Mrs. Irene Annette Wilcox refuse to appear before the 
Board ? 

Mr. WatpMan. She refused to appear, did not appear, and 
on September 3, 1954, an advisory determination was filed. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did she subsequently cease to be employed 
by UNESCO? 

Mr. Watpman. That is true. 


O 





